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BARLY ENGLISH-LATIN AND LATIN-ENGLISH 
DICTIONARIES. 
(See “ N. & Q.,” 6 &, iii, 141, 161, 209, 269, 319, 376, 
419, 474.) 

In the Notes on “ Early English Dictionaries” 
attention was directed mainly to those which were 
English dictionaries only. Some of our Latin- 
Eoglish and English-Latin dictionaries, or voca- 
bularies, were noticed briefly; but those belonging 
to this class deserve a more careful consideration, 
both from their number and excellence, and also 
because they contain many words that are 
now obsolete ; from this cause they often throw 
light on the obscure portions of our early English 

rature. Lowndes apparently had not seen 
many of these books, for his notices are generally 
very brief, and he gives little, if any, information 
about their authors. I propose, therefore, to give 
Whatever information, under both these heads, I 
have been able to obtain. 

1, Thesaurus Lingue Romane et Britannice. 
Opera et industria Thoma: Cooperi Magdalenensis. 
—This work, which was founded on the Bibliotheca 
of Sir Thomas Elyot, is sometimes said to have 

first printed in 1548. In the Preface to 
Gouldman’s Latin Dictionary we are told that 





“Sir Th. Eliot, an able Lawyer and every way a 
famous Scholar in those days, first brake the Ice as to 
our English Tongue, with great pains Compiling a Latine 
and English Dictionary called his Bibliotheca, in the 
reign of King Henry the eighth, to whom it is dedi- 
cated. This work, Thomas Cooper, in the beginning of 
the Reign of King Edward the sixth, Augmented and 
Enriched with three and thirty thousand Words and 
Phrases, besides a fuller account of the true Significa- 
tion of Words......Afterward the Reverend and Learned 
Cooper, Bishop of Lincoln, reserving still as a founda- 
tion Eliots and his own former Labours upon him, and 
making great use of Stephen’s Thesaurus and Frisius 
his Dictionary (insomuch that F. Holyoak saith, he 
translated Frisius, his German, into English), put forth 
his Thesaurus Lingue Romane et Britannice about the 
{year ] 1565.” 


The explanation is this: Cooper edited three 
editions of Elyot’s book (1548, 1552, and 1559), 
and then published the work with a new title and 
in his own name, acknowledging, however, his 
indebtedness to Elyot. Ina short preface to the 
reader, he gives high commendation to Elyot and 
his work, adding, “In cujus labores, postquam 
illum mors immatura preripuisset, ego per- 
tractus amicorum precibus successi, et Bibliothe- 
cam illam pro mea tenui facultate, iterum atq ; 
tertio auctiorem reddidi, donec tandem Thesaurus 
hic noster in lucem prodijt.” The work is dedi- 
cated in a Latin preface to Robert Dadley, Earl 
of Leicester, who was at that time Chancellor of 
the University of Oxford. Cooper was a gradu- 
ate of Magdalen College in the same university. 

2. Dictionarium Latino-Anglicum. By Thomas 
Thomas, who was printer to the University of 
Cambridge.—The first edition of this work was 
printed in 1588. Lowndes mentions only the 
tifth edition, printed at Cambridge in 1596. My 
own copy is of the third edition, printed ‘ Canta- 
brigize Ex officina Johannis Legate, celeberrima 
Academiz Typographi, 1592.” The work is dedi- 
cated by Legate, in a Latin preface, to Lord 
Burghley, Chancellor of the University. He speaks 
of his predecessor with great feeling, and inti- 
mates that by his close attention to this work his 
health had been much injured. “Eos labores 
suscepit, qui ipsius valetudini parum conducerent. 
. + Quo suo studio et vigilantia dum propositam 
vite rationem persequitur, dum suz consulit fame 
et existimationi, in gravissimam corporis egritu- 
dinem incidit, atque aded haud longo post inter- 
vallo diem suum obijt.” Legate then refers to 
his own appointment as printer to the university, 
and says that his first care, in his new office, was 
to print a third and enlarged edition of Thomas’s 
work ; but that, distrusting his own powers as 
editor, he had called in the aid of other persons. 
“Quam quidem ad rem, cum parum ipse meo 
Marte afferre possum, tamen eorum vsus sum 
opera et consilio, qui id efficere rectissimé posse 
videbantur.” This dedication is dated Jan. 8, 
1592, Thomas, then, probably died in 1591. 
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Lowndes says that the book was held in high 
esteem. It is carefully drawn up, and from its 
size (4to.) was better adapted for an ordinary 
student than Cooper’s thick folio.* 

3. A Dictionary English and Latin and Latin 
and English, By Jobn Rider. Oxford, 1589. 
4to.—Of this work I have no knowledge beyond 
the brief account given by Lowndes. The author 
was rector of the parish of St. Mary Magdalen, 
Bermondsey, for some time, and was afterwards 
ee to the bishopric of Killaloe in Ire- 
and. 

4, Dictionarium Minus, a Compendious Dic- 
tionary, English-Latin and Latin-English. By 
Christopher Wase, M.A., Master of the Free- 
School in Tunbridge. London, printed by Da. 
Maxwell, 1662.—This is chiefly taken from the 
work of Calepino, which was first published in 
1502, and was used by Elyot as the foundation of 
his Bibliotheca. Wase acknowledges that he 
followed the Italian scholar. The title of his 
Latin-English part is “Compendium Calepini, 
being a Latine-English Dictionarie, and an 
Abridgement of the last Calepine, augmented by 
Passeratius.” The date of this part is 1661, and 
from this fact it seems, that being printed before 
the preceding English-Latin part, the latter was 
undertaken after the Latin-English portion 
had been sent to press. A royal grant for the 
sole printing of the book was given by Charles II. 
on March 13, 1661. There was a second edition 
in 1675. 

5. A Large Dictionary. In Three Parts: 
(1) The English before the Latin; (2) The Latin 
before the English ; (3) The Proper Names of 
Persons, Places, and other things necessary to the 
understanding of Historians and Poets. Per- 
formed by the great Pains and many years Study 
of Thomas Holyoke, D.D. London, printed by 
W. Rawlins for G. Sawbridge, W. Place, T 
Basset, T. Dring, J. Leigh, and J. Place, 
M.DC.LXXViI.—The title-page of this edition, 
which is a splendid folio, bears the name of 
Thomas Holyoke, but the work was begun, and 
often published, by his father, Francis Holyoke. 
The edition of 1677 was printed after Thomas 
Holyoke’s death, and the preface, which is written 
in a very pedantic style, bears the signature of 
* Thomas Lincolniensis.” The bishop says :— 

“ Lexicon hoe Etymologicum et Philologicum (Lector 
candide) eruditione singulari et industrid posteris pro- 
futura, Franciscus de Sucri Quercu primus condidit, xc 
postea quinquies (ni malé memini), aut sexties, auctius 


* In the Preface to Gouldman’s Dictionary it is said 
that Legate carried on this work in 1596. This is a 
mistake, Legate’s first edition of it was in 1592. The 
writer adds, ‘Since this time it hath risen to fourteen 
editions, not without signal Improvement, especi»lly by 
Doctour Philemon Holland, So that Fr. Holyoak 
affirmed that there was no Dictionary of that kind 
extant that could be compared to it.” 





multi ac Emendatius superstes edidit. Tandem senio ¢e 
laboribus assiduis (ad Utilitatem Reipublice literarig 
feliciter susceptis) confectus, fatis cessit......Sed avulg, 
| hoc Sacre Quercus ramo principali 
Non deficit alter 
Aureus, et simili frondescit Virga metallo 
| Francisco enim Patre in coolum recepto, successit ¢j 
filius, tali ac tanto parente dignus.” 





We learn also from this preface that both Francis 
and Thomas Holyoke were alumni of Queen’y 
College, Oxford, and that they were distinguished 
for scholarship: “ Cujus (collegii),” says the bishop, 
“et Pater Franciscus de Sacri Quercu olim pars 
magna.” Thomas Holyoke took the side of 
Charles I. in the Civil War, and held the rank of 
captain in the King’s army. At the end of the 
war he devoted himself again to literature, and 
chiefly to this dictionary, which on the approach 
of death* he left for publication with his contem- 
porary and fellow-collegian at Oxford, the Bishop 
of Lincoln. 

6. A Dictionary, English-Latin and Latin- 
English, containing all Things necessary for the 
Translating of either Language into the Other, 
By Elisha Coles, late of Magdalen College, 
Oxford.—The first edition was in 1677. It isa 
very useful dictionary, and was popular for « cen- 
tury. The eighteenth edition was printed in 
1772. Lowndes mentions other elementary works 
of this author, formerly much esteemed, but among 
these he does not mention “An English Dictionary, 
by E. Coles, Schoolmaster and Teacher of the 
Tongue to Forreigners.” London, 1676. 

7. A Latin Dictionary. By Adam Littleton, 
D.D.—The first edition appeared in 1678, and the 
fifth in 1723. There was also a sixth edition, 
published in 1735, and edited anonymously, pro- 
bably by Robert Ainsworth. The title of this 
edition is, ‘‘ Dr. Adam Littleton’s Latin Dictionary, 
in Four Parts : (1) An English-Latin ; (2) A Latio- 
Classical ; (3) A Latin-Proper ; (4) A Latio-Bar- 
barous. The Sixth Edition, with large Amend- 
ments and Improvements, .. . and two Maps, one 
of Italy, and the other of Old Rome.” There is, 
however, a fifth, a Law-Latin, part. By “ Latin- 
Proper” is meant a list of propernames. The work 
was dedicated by Littleton to Charles II., in Latia, 
and an address “erudito Lectori suo” was added, 
also in Latin. There is also an address in Eng- 
lish to “the English Reader,” in which an account 
of the work and of the sources from which it was 
derived is given. A Roman kalendar; weights, 
coins, and measures; a chronological table, and 
Roman “abbreviatures,” are added at the cnd. 

8. A “Copious Dictionary. In Three Parts: 





* Thomas Holyoke died in 1675, according to a 
entry in a chronological series prefixed to the Cam- 
bridge Latin Dictionary (1693) : *‘1675. Tho. Holyoke 
Lexicographus Lexicographi F, et Tho. Willis medicus 





nulli seeundus moriuntur.” 
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1 senio et (1) The English before the Latin ; (2) The Latin | village in the west of Scotland? I have not seen ames 
a before the English; (3) The Proper Names of | the first edition, which was published in the 
. oe Persons, Places, &c. By the care and industry year 1659; the one I possess bears the imprint, 
of Francis Gouldman, M.A—Lowndes has no | ‘Edinburgh, printed by James Watson, his 
) notice of this work. Mr. Hazlitt (Collections and | Majesty’s Printer, 1720,” yet I consider it a rare 
cessit ej Notes) gives an account of the third edition, 1674.| copy. Perhaps it will not be out of place 
{ have a copy of the fourth edition, edited by Dr. |that some slight memorial should be inscribed 
Francis Scattergood, and printed at Cambridge by John | on the pages of “N. & Q.” to this estimable 
Queen's Hayes, printer to the university, 1678; but I|}man and his only work. The small volume 
guished have not been able to obtain any information | now referred to contains “a recommendatory pre- 
 bisho about Gouldman, or to determine the date of the | face by the late Rev. Mr. Robert Trail,” with a 
= an first edition. ier ‘ long account of Guthrie’s life, &c., in the form of 
side of 9. Lingue Romane Dictionarium Luculentum an introduction, “The Publisher to the Reader.” 
rank of Novum. A new Dictionary in Five Alphabets : | From this I learn that the edition before me was 
| of the (1) The English Words and Phrases before the corrected with the greatest care by the copy pub- 
re, and Latin ; (2) The Latin-Classic before the English ; | lished by Guthrie himself. The reader is further 
pproach (3) The Latin Proper Names of Persons, Places, | informed that in “latter editions of this Treasure, 
senten. &e.; (4) The Latin-Barbarous ; (5) Tho Law-Latin. | especially such as were printed in England, there 
Bishop —This very useful work was published anony-| is one considerable defect,” several words and 
. mously in 1693 at Cambridge. In an English | phrases used by the author having been changed, 
Latin. preface to the work, it is said to have been com- | on the supposition that they would not be under- 
for th piled (1) from Latin authors directly ; (2) from | stood by English readers. William Guthrie was the 
Other, the Thesaurus of Robert Stephens ; eldest son of the Laird of Pitforthy, and had four 
. lege, “Thirdly, we had by us, and made use of, a Manu- brothers. Three of them became ministers of the 
It ry script Collection in three large Folio’s digested into an Gospel, and the youngest (John), strange to say, held 
Alphabetical order, which the learned Mr. John Milton, | g charge in the same shire as William. Our »uthor 
he cen- had made, out of Tully, Livy, Covsar, Sallust, Quintus gave early proof of his genius, became proficient 
ted in Curtius, Justin, Plautus, Terence, Lucretius, Virgil, | § . : Md P - 
> works Horace, Ovid, Manilius, Celsus, Columella, Varro, Cato, | 1% Latin and Greek, studied at the University of 
among Palladius; in short, out of all the best and purest St. Andrew’s under the celebrated James Guthrie, 
anal Roman Authors. ; who became minister at Stirling, and in 1642 Was 
of the This shows that the Latin reading of our great | licensed to preach, and on his leaving St. Andrew's 
epic poet was as extensive as his industry was | he became governor to the then Lord Mauchline, 
great. Aubrey says :— eldest son of the Earl of Loudoun, Chancellor of 
ttleton, “I heard that after he was blind, he (Milton) was| Scotland. Preaching one day in Galston, he 
and the writing, in the heads, a [Latin] Dictionary. Vidua | seems to have made such an impression on some 
edition, afirmat. She gave all his papers (among which this | of his hearers, who were there from the parish of 
ly, pro- Dictionary ~~ to _ — Seon up, | Fenwick, or New Kilmarnock, that they imme- 
of this —<—_ lives neer the Maypole in| Gistely resolved to get him to become their 
a Edwa a Phili in his Life of Milt fers to | Minister. In November, 1644, he was ordained 
. Latin- a 2 ee on ee _ yA ct " ers ‘0! minister of New Kilmarnock, which is duly noted 
io-Bar- Lati ictlonary as a Lew Lhesaurus Linguc | +) the session records of the parish, at the second 
—_ “5 work which he had been long since collecting sessional meeting, held November 13, 1644. A 
ae from his own reading, and still went a with it at times large Lees r —_ records is in the hand- 
‘Latin. even very near to his dying day; but the papers after | Writing of Mr. ¢ uthrie. ; 
oaall oP pane were 80 discomposed and deficient, that it This new parish, I have every reason to believe 
lati et be — — — however, what there (having gone over the minutes), was in a very low 
added. rg it was - " use 0 ” another dictionary. state, religiously and morally. It may be worth 
Eng. is other dictionary, it now appears, was the | notice that Guthrie’s health required considerabie 
. ~ anonymous Cambridge Latin dictionary. Edward | bodily exercise ; this he took in the shape of fish- 
a Philips was living in 1693, Was he one of the | ing and shooting, and on these occasions he did 
eights —s of the Cambridge dictionary ? And are the | good work, which with the minister's gowa he 
— t - olios of Milton’s Thesaurus Lingue Latine | might not have accomplished. Curling was also 
4 = in existence / J. a favourite game of his, and a stone said to have 
- 3 elsize Square. been used by him is in Craufurdland Castle. Tae 
Parts: ECR B Assembly having appointed him to attend the 
—— “THE CHRISTIAN'S GREAT INTEREST”: army, his conversational powers and gift of reason- 
. cn ; WILLIAM GUTHRIE. ing gained even the respect of the English officers ; 
olyoke Is it too much to suppose that few readers of | and one instance of his courage as a minister may 
nedicus “N. & Q.” are familiar with this good old book, | be given. 
which emanated from a manse in an obscure Several English officers, quartered in Glasgow, 
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arranged to seek admission to the Lord’s Supper 
in a manner rather disorderly, and without giving 
any intimation to the minister. Mr. Guthrie, 
being the officiating minister, spoke in such a 
manner, as they were about to put their design 
into execution, “ that they were quite confounded.” 

Charles II.’s design to overthrow the existing 
government of the Church fell heavy on our author, 
yet he was not deterred ; and at the Synod held 
in Glasgow, 1661, Guthrie produced a draught 
of an address to Parliament. It was only at 
the urgent request of the Session that he did 
not attend the last moments of his friend 
James Guthrie. Wodrow, in his account of this 
execution, gives a strange report as to Guthrie’s 
head, which, after having been set up in Edin- 
burgh for some weeks, was one day being passed 
by the Commissioner’s coach when it was found 
that several drops of blood had fallen from the head 
on to the coach as it passed. William Guthrie's 
success as a preacher drew numbers from Glasgow, 
Lanark, Hamilton, Paisley, &., and it was no 
uncommon occurrence for persons to walk to Fen- 
wick from distances of ten to twenty miles on a 
Saturday and return on Monday. It is no 
wonder, then, that the Archbishop of Glasgow 
looked upon Guthrie with anything but favour- 
able eyes, and characterized him as a “ringleader 
and keeper up of schism”; and so, in July, 1664, 
Guthrie was suspended. He died in October, 1665. 

To return to the volume of which we are speak- 
ing. It is divided into two parts,—first, “The 
Trial of a Saving Interest in Christ”; secondly, 
“ How to attain unto a Saving Interest in Christ,” 
and “ The whole Treatise is resumed in a few ques- 
tions and answers,” and at the end is “An Ex- 
plication of some Scots words that are used in 
this Treatise”; and it may be interesting to look 
at some of them. The reader is told that “ not 
one word in the Edition published by the Author 
is changed in this except that shewed is printed 
instead of shew, which was the old preterite tense,” 
&c. Pass-gilt, i.e. current money; a reel, a dis- 
orderly motion ; to be so slaited—to be so abused. 
This word is used in Ramsay’s Ever Green, for to 
slit or cut. Again, “ Bensail, to do a thing with 
a Bensail is to do it with force and vigour, as it 
were with a bent sail.” To misken a thing is to 
let it alone or leave off meddling with it. To 
misken a person is not to own that you know 
him, to take no notice of him. If thou must shed 
with him=if thou must part with him. 

Fenwick gave birth to Capt. John Paton, a 
distinguished officer among the Covenanters. 
He so figured at the battle of Worcester as 
to gain the respect and esteem of General 
Dalziel.* Fenwic 





upper and lower Fenwick, and was called “the 
two Fenwicks.” Reference is made to this in The 
Historie and Descent of the House of Rowallane 
(now a scarce book). The two Fenwicks were, 
we are informed, gifted to Edward Arnot “for 
yearlie pay of ane paire of Gloves at S. Lawrence 
Chapel, and of ane paire of Spures at S. Michaells 
Chapel, Embleames of Reddie Service.” 
Atrrep Cuas. Joyrag 
Swansea. 


TRAVELS IN THE HOLY LAND. 
(Concluded from p. 125.) 


1869. Macgregor (J.). Rob Roy Canoe on the Jordan, 
Nile, Red Sea, und Gennesareth...... and at Darmascus, 
Plates coloured, maps, and woodcuts. 8vo. See 1853, 

1869. Russell (W.H.). Diary in the East during the 
Tour of the Prince of Wales. Llustrations. 8vo. See 1863, 

1869. Tristram (H. B.). Seven Churches of Asia, 
Edited by H. B. T. 

1870. Porter (Dr. T. L.). Five Years in Damascus... 
Researches in Palmyra, Lebanon, the Giant Cities of 
Bashan, and the Hauran. 8vo. See 1867. 

1570. Tristram (H. B.), Scenes in the East. 
coloured. 

1870. Bennet (J. H., M.D.). Winter and Spring on... 
the Mediterranean. Maps, many wood engravings, 
Crown 8vo. (Churchill.) 

(?) 1870. Baedeker (K.). Palestine and Syria Hand- 
book. Maps, plans, illustrations. Leipzig. 

1871. Tristram (H. B.). The Seven Golden Candle- 
sticks. Illustrated. (R. T. Soc.) 

1871. Lyne (A. A.). The Midshipman’s Trip to Jeru- 
salem. 

1871. Wilson (Capt. C. W.) and Warren (Capt. W.). 
Recovery of Jerusalem. 8vo. (Palestine Exploration 
Fund.) 

1871. Besant (Walter) and Palmer (Prof. E. H.). 
Jerusalem. 8vo. [Historical events connected with 
the — 

1871. Lane (Edw. William). Modern Egyptians... 
Written in Egypt in 1834, from Notes taken in 1825-28. 
Fifth edition. Edited by his nephew Ed. 8. Poole. 
(Murray.) 

1872. Burton (Capt. R. F.) and Drake (C. F. T.). Unex- 
plored Syria: Visits to the Libanus, Tulul el Safi, the 
Anti-Libanus, the Northern Libanus, and the Alab. 
Numerous plates. 2 vols. 8vo. Note: Map, by W. & 
A. K. Johnston, includes Baalbek, Tripoli, Tadmor, 
Carmel, and the Hieromax. 

1873. Smith (A. C.). Pilgrimage through Palestine. 
Illustrated. 8vo. (S.P.C.K.) 

1874. Tristram (H. B.). The Daughters of Syria. 
Third edition. (Seeley.) 

1874. Poole (S. L.). Numismata Orientalia : Catalogue 
of the Collection of Oriental Coins [about fifty] belong- 
ing to Col. Guthrie; Coins of the Amawi Khalifebs. 
5 plates. Privately printed. Hertford. 

1874. Tristram (H. B.). Land of Moab. 
edition. (Murray.) 

1874. Davis (Rev. E. J.). Anatolica...a Visit to some of 
the Ruined Cities of Caria, Phrygia, Lycia, and Pisidia. 
Royal 8vo. Plates. 


Plates 


Second 





at one period consisted of | g 


1874. Strangford (Viscountess). Egyptian Sepulchres 
and Syrian Shrines, including a Visit to Palmyra. Post 
vO. 





* At Lochgoin, in the parish of Fenwick, there are | Bible he gave his wife from the scaffold, the sword he 


preserved some relics of this brave man—such as the 


carried at Pentland, &c, 
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1875. Duff Gordon (Lady). Last Letters from Egypt. 
With a Memoir by her Daughter. Crown 8vo. 

1875. Burton (Isabel). The Inner Life of Syria, 
Palestine, and the Holy Land. 2 vols. 8vo. Maps, 
photos, and plates coloured. 

1875. Van Lennep (Dr. H. J.). Bible Lands, their 
Modern Customs and Manners Illustrative of Scripture. 
Engravings. 2 vols. 8vo. Few references. 

1875. Tristram (H. B.). Bible History Chiselled on 
Ancient Monuments. (A lecture.) 

1875. Tristram (H. B.). Flowers of the Holy Land. 
(Nisbet.) 

1875. Tristram (H. B.). Natural History of the 
Bible. Fifth edition, revised. 8vo. (S.P.C.K.) 

1876. Tristram (H. B.). Land of Israel. Third edition, 
revised. Svo. (S.P.C.K.) 

1876. Beke (Dr. C.). 
and of Midian. Plans, maps, engravings. 
widow. 

1876. Smith (George). The Chaldean Account of 
Genesis, embracing the Fall, Deluge, Babel, Patriarchs, 





Discoveries of Sinai in Arabia 
Edited by his 


&c. Many illustrations. 8vo. 
1876. Telfer (J. B., R.N.). A Journey in...... Georgia, 
Armenia,......&c. With two maps and numerous illustra- 


tions. 2 vols. royal 8vo. 
1876. McGrigor. Contribution towards an Index of 
Passages bearing upon the Topography of Jerusalem 


from Writings prior to the Eleventh Century. 4to. 
Privately printed. 
1877. MeCoan (J. C.). Egypt as it is. Map from 


recent survey. S8vo. No date. 

1877. Cesnola (Gen. L. P. di), Cyprus: its Ancient 
Cities, Tombs, and Temples. Many woodcuts. 8vo. 

1877. Wood (J. T.). Ephesus......Site and Remains 
of the......Temple of Diana. Numerous large illustra- 
tions and photos. Imperial 8vo. London. 

1878. Finn (J.). Stirring Times; or, Records from 
the Jerusalem Consular Chronicles of 1853-1856. Edited 
and compiled by his widow; with preface by the Vis- 
countess Strangford. Maps, plates. 2 vols. 8vo. 

(!) 1878. Finn (J.). Byeways in Palestine. 

1878. Conder (Lieut. C. R.). Tentwork in Palestine. 


8vo. 2 vols. Illustrations by J. W. Whymper. (P. E. 
Fund.) 
1878. Tristram (H. B.). Bible Places: the Topo- 


graphy of the Holy Land. Svo. 

1879. Bartlett (S. C.). From Egypt to Palestine. 8vo. 

1880. Oliphant (Laurence). ‘The Land of Gilead, 
with Excursions in the Lebanon. (Blackwood & Sons.) 

1881. Sumner (Mrs. George). Our Holiday in the 
East. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

1881. Weld (A. G.). Sacred Palm Lands: a Spring 
Tour in Egypt and the Holy Land. (Longmans.) 

1881. Blunt (Lady Anne). A Pilgrimage to Nejd 
[é.e. the Bedouin Highlands}. (Murray.) 

. _ Rawlinson (Prof.). History of Ancient Egypt. 
2 vols. 

1881. Lane-Poole (Stanley). Egypt. 
Low & Co.’s “ Foreign Countries” series. 

1881, Keane (T. F.). Six Months in Meccah. (Tinsley.) 

Wituiam H. Sewe. 

Yaxley Vicarage, Suffolk. 

P.S.—I shall be much obliged if any reader will 
at once inform me, on a post-card, addressed to me, 
of any important book or map, printed after the 
year 1788, not entered in the above list, so that 
omissions may be supplied in a concluding paper 
of addenda et corrigenda, 


In Sampson 





Artictes on Thomas Cartyte.—Since the 
death of Mr. Carlyle last February, the periodical 
press has teemed with articles on the subject of 
his life and work, many of them giving personal 
recollections and otherwise of exceptional value. 
A complete list of these papers would be of much 
interest. I have noted a few, but my list is very 
incomplete. If the contributors to “N. & Q.” 
would supply the omissions, I believe the service 
would be widely appreciated :— 

The Nineteenth Century.—May, 1881: “ Carlyle’s Lec- 
tures on the Periods of European Culture,” by Edward 
Dowden. June : ‘*‘ Carlyle’s Reminiscences,” by Sir Henry 
Taylor. July: “The Early Life of Thomas Carlyle,” by 
J. A. Froude. 

The Contemporary Review.—April, 1881: “A Study 
of Carlyle,” by the author of “ The Moral Influence of 
George Eliot.” May: ‘‘ Wylie’s Life of Carlyle,” by 
Robert Buchanan, and “ Mr. Froude as a Biographer,” 
by Julia Wedgwood. June: “ Conversations with Car- 
lyle,” by William Knighton. 


The Atlantic Monthly.—May, 1881: “Some Personal/ 


Recollections of Carlyle.” by Henry James. 

Scribner’s Monthly Magazine.—May, 1881: “ Impres- 
sions of Thomas Carlyle,” by Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
and “ The Literary Work of Thomas Carlyle.” 

Harper’s New Monthly Magazine. — May, 1881: 
“Thomas Carlyle,” by Moncure D. Conway. 

Good Words—July, 1881: “Mr. Carlyle and Dr. 
Chalmers.” 

Christian Monthly and Family Treasury.—April, 
June, and August, 1881: “The Early Life of Thomas 
Carlyle,” by the Rev. James Dodds. 

Fraser's Magazine.—April, 1881: “ Mr. Carlyle’s Re- 
miniscences,” by A. Lang. 

Macmillan’s Magazine.—April, 1881: “ Thomas Car- 
lyle,” by Mrs, Oliphant. 

The Westminster Review.—April, 1881: 
Carlyle: his Life and Writings.” 

The Modern Review.—April, 1881: “ George Eliot and 
Thomas Carlyle.” by George Sarson. 

The British Quarterly Review.—July, 1881: “ Carlyle 
and Mrs. Carlyle: a Ten Years’ Reminiscence,’ by 
Henry Larkin. 


“ Thomas 


D. Barron BricntwEtt. 
Birmingham, 


Sr. Pavw’s, Beprorp.—The visit of the Archzeo- 
logical Institute to Bedford has dispelled the oft- 
repeated statement that St. Paul’s Church in that 
town contains a matrix of a brass of the year 1208, 
earlier by many years than any other known. 
Leland states (Itinerary, ed. 1768, i. 112) of Simon 
de Beauchamp, who died before 1208, that “He 
lyith afore the highe Altare of S. Paule’s Chirch 
in Bedeford with this Epitaphie graven in Bras 
and set on a flat marble stone : ‘ De Bello Campo 
jacet hic sub marmore Simon, F'undator de Newen- 
ham’” (Haines’s Brasses, p. xliii). As he mentions 
no figure, this was probably only a marginal in- 
scription in uncial letters. But whatever it was, 
it is not there now; and the slab in the middle 
of the chancel shown as Simon de Beauchamp’s 
is a matrix of a large brass cross of the fourteenth 
century, apparently engrailed or foliated all round, 
supported on a small tabernacle or canopied niche. 
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The mistake has probably arisen from local guides 
too readily assuming that this stone is the one 
referred to by Leland. C. R. Mannine. 


Diss, 


CanonizaTion.—The following passage is ex- 
tracted from the Church Times of Saly 29. It is 
worth embalming in “ N. & Q.”:— 

“The canonization of saints was for many centuries 
of an informal and popular character, consisting merely 
of the recitation at mass of the names of such as were 
regarded as holy. As a more formal process, the earliest 
instance known is in 993, when Pope John XV. issued a 
bull in honour of Udalric, Bishop of Augsburg......where- 
in the word ‘canonization’ first appears. But even still 
the metropolitans of every province retained the power 
of directing names to be inserted in the diptychs at 
mass, till Alexander III., in 1172, took it away from 
them, and confined the power of canonization to the 
popes. There have been, however, a few instances of 
popular canonization since, apart from Papal authority, 
the most notable of which, perhaps, is that of St. Jane 
de Valois, daughter of Louis XI., and divorced wife of 
Louis XII. The most curious English example is that 
of Thomas, Ear] of Lancaster, beheaded in 1326."”—P. 501, 

It may not be out of place in connexion with 
the above to note that the Camden Society’s issue 
of the Chronicle of William de Rishanger contains 
(pp. 67-110) an account of the miracles said to 
have been wrought by another popular saint— 
Simon de Montfort. A hymn to him, beginning 

“ Salve, Symon Montis—fortis, 
Totius flos militiz, 
Duras peenas passus mortis, 

Protector gentis Angliz,” 
is printed p. 109. King Henry VI. was also a 
saint in the popular regard. Hearne published 
the “Liber de Vita et Miraculis Henrici VI.” at 
the end of Otterbourne’s Chronicle. Richard 
Scrope, the Archbishop of York who was beheaded 
in 1405, had a shrine in York Minster. The highly 
curious list of objects which hung around it is 
printed in The Fabric Rolls of York Minster 
(Surtees Soc.), p. 225. It would be interesting to 
have a complete list of these popular saints, whose 
sainthood was never fully acknowledged by eccle- 
siastical authority. cP. D. E. 


| to preside at a vestry meeting, by communicating 


| the proceedings to him in the deaf and dumb 
language. It may be assumed that the person 
alluded to was his wife, and if so, the euphemism 
might perhaps have been dispensed with. One 
| has heard of a farmer who used so to designate his 
spouse, explaining it by the fact that she dis. 
charged the office of carver at his table. Anyhow, 
the word seems a hybrid, and unless some learned 
correspondent has anything to plead in stay of 
| judgment, I would venture to move that it be 
| ordered by “ N. & Q.” to be suppressed without 
benefit of clergy. VEBNa. 


Creote Fotk-tore 1x LovisiANA IN THE 
BeGinnine or THis Century.—In an admirable 
novel, The Grandissimes, a Story of Creole Life, 
by Mr. George W. Cable, author of Old Creole 
Days and of Madame Delphine, there are many 
references to the superstitious beliefs which 
obtained among the Louisiana French circa 1803 
—beliefs partly, no doubt, taken over from their 
negro slaves. Pp. 68, 79, 80, 92, 93, 94, 12%, 
167, 405, 406, 408 of the original American 
edition (New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1880) may be specially pointed out; but the 
whole book is well worth reading by all who care 
to make acquaintance with a corner of life not 
hitherto included in literature. 

J. Branper Matruews., 

Athenzeum Club, N.Y. 


“Otp anp New Lonpoy.”—May I once more 
enter my strongest protest against Old and New 
London being ascribed to Cassell (ante, p. 101)? 
The first two volumes were written by Mr. Walter 
Thornbury, who is dead, and cannot assert him- 
self; the other four volumes are mine. They 
together form an original work; and it is as 
absurd to call them by the publisher’s name as it 
would be to ascribe Macaulay’s History of Eng- 
land to Messrs. Longmans. 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hampstead, N.W. 





“Hetpmate”: “Hetrmert.” —It would be 
well to ascertain how this word got into the lan- | 
guage. It appears in Todd’s edition of Johnson’s 
Dictionary, but without reference to any authority, 
and marked as not occurring in the original work. | 
Probably it is from the careless reading of Genesis 
ii, 18, “a help meet for him,” or, in the margin, 
“as before him.” The LXX has xa?’ avrov and 
the Vulgate “simile sibi.” One sometimes hears 
the words read as if they were one, and possibly 
they have thus acquired the idea of fellowship, and | 
so have merged into “helpmate.” I find in a 


Tomas Weston, on. 1408. — The following 
should find a place in “ N. & Q.”:— 
“In the nave [S. Francesco, Pistoia] is an interesting 


| incised slab, to an Englishman, like those common in 


Florence, of inlaid black and white marble. The legend 


| is as follows :—‘ Hic jacet egregius legum doctor magister 


Thomas Weston, Anglicus, qui obiit anno Domini 
M.cccc.vIIJ. die 29 mensis Augusti, cujus anima in pace 
requiescat.’ The arms are given, Argent, a saltire sable. 
The tinctures way be inaccurate, as there are only two 
colours of marble used in the slab.”"—B. Webb's Con- 
tinental Ecclesiology, p. 392. 

Anon. 


Tue Use or tae Worp “ Tatu.”—It may be 





recent number of the Guardian a letter from a, thought worth while to note in “ N. & Q.” the use of 
clergyman, temporarily deaf, explaining how he | the word “tall” in The Grounds and Occasions of 


was indebted to his “helpmeet” for enabling him | the Contempt of the Clergy and Religion Engutred 
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into, which was published in the year 1670. The 
author says on pp. 38 and 39:— 

“There be a sort of Divines, who if they but happen 
of an unlucky hard word all the week, they think them- 
selves not careful of their Flock, if they lay it not up till 
Sunday, and bestow it amongst them in their next 
Preachment......Others there be, whose parts stand not so 
much towards (all words and lofty notions, but consist in 
scattering up and down and besprinkling all their 
Sermons with plenty of Greek and Latin.” 

Like other so-called ‘“‘ Americanisms,” this use 
of the word “tall” appears, after all, to be not 
unwarranted in the English language. 

G. F. R. B. 

“De Sacramento Evcnaristiz” (sic).—A 
copy of this famous treatise of Albertus Magnus, 
printed at Ulm in 1474, and still in the original 
pigskin binding, adorned with an elaborate design, 
was recently presented to Cardinal Newman. It 
is to be hoped that the world may from time to 
time be informed of the present whereabouts of all 
books printed before 1550, especially as they often 
now find their way out of Europe. 

BIBLIOMANIAC, 


A Frisic Guitp (ante, pp. 107, 126).—I should 
be most glad to give my name in as a member of 
the proposed Frisic Guild. I have long been a 
reader of Frisic, and have wondered at the apparent 
ignorance of the mass of Englishmen of a tongue 
which outwardly, as no doubt inwardly, so nearly 
approaches to English and Anglo-Saxon. 

F. T. Norris. 

82, St. Thomas's Road, Finsbury Park, N. 


Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


Samvet Westey.—Can any of your readers tell 
me if Samuel Wesley became a Roman Catholic? 
In 1784 he published a mass with the following 
dedication :—“ Beatissimo Patri nostro Pio Sexto 
hec Missa humilitate maxima dicatur (primiti« 
Ecclesiz), suo indignissimo Filio et obsequentissimo 
servo, Samuel Wesley.” It is dated Sept. 1, 1784, 
and at the end of the mass are the words “ Soli Deo 
gloria.” The copy before me is on English paper, 
and on the title-page is LH.S., with the three 
nails in pile surrounded by a glory, which is the 
usual badge of the Society of Jesus. The music 
was printed by J. Whetman and J. Buttenshaw. 


EvERARD GREEN, FS. 
Reform Club. es 


Louis XIII. or Fraxce ix Evotanp.—I 
believe that Louis XIII. of France when young 
paid a visit to this country incognito—assuming 
the name of “Corby” whilst here—and a corre- 





spondent abroad, who has a particular reason for 
wishing to know the date of the visit, tells me 
that he remembers seeing an account of it in some 
private work. If any of your readers can tell me 
the date sought, or the title of the book referred 
to, I shall be obliged. H. Movuntcast te. 


Sanctus Bett Cores.—There are now, or 
were recently, sanctus bell cotes existing on the 
exterior of the churches of Boston and Goxhill, 
Lincolnshire; Newark, Nottinghamshire; Kings- 
land, Herefordshire, and Lilborn, Northampton- 
shire. I shall be glad to hear of any other examples. 
I have been informed that a sanctus bell cote was 
removed from the church of Elstow, Bedfordshire, 
some few years ago. Anon. 


An Armenian Lecenp.—A correspondent of 
the Constantinople Messenger of June 15 says of 
Lezk, near Van :— 

“ According to an Armenian tradition, it is at that 
village that Ara, King of Armenia, fell victim to a fatal 
passion he had inflamed in the bosom of Semiramis, the 
great Queen of Assyria. Having refused to accept the 
matrimonial alliance which she offered him, the queen 
declared war against the king who had dared to spurn 
her love. And though ghe ordered her soldiers to epare 
his life, he was mortally wounded in the battle with her 
troops. But she obtained possession of his dead body, 
and endeavoured to restore life to it by means of magical 
incantations. Her efforts being unsuccessful, as they 
generally are in such cases, she ordered one of her 
favourites to personate the handsome Armenian, and 
then declared to the Armenians that their king had been 
restored to life by the peculiar favour of the gods, who 
had themselves licked his wounds. Hence the village in 
question bears the name of ‘ Lezk,’ which means ‘licked.’” 
Is anything known of this curious legend ? 

Wituiam E. A. Axon. 

Fern Bank, Higher Broughton, Manchester. 


Axsrncrer Cnurcn.—Having one day this sum- 
mer looked into Abinger Church, I was much 
struck with its apparent antiquity. There is a 
fine old doorway at the south-west, and some 
small lancets high up in the side walls which 
seemed to betoken a very early date. I should be 
glad to learn from any of your correspondents who 
may know more about the church whether any of 
the work is supposed to be anterior to the Norman 
Conquest. E. H,. A. 


Paris AnD Loxpow 1x 1665.—I have read in 
the Revue Britannique, 1858, p. 250, a report of 
a discovery made by an English archeologist in a 
library. The point in question was the description 
of a musical and dramatic party given in May, 
1665. Diogenes and Aristophanes were —_ oe 
disserting on music, and to conclude a French 
actor and an English one praised up to each other 
the pleasures and advantages of London and of 
Paris. The English performer made also a pane- 
gyric of Cromwell. Can any one tell me the name 
of the happy discoverer of this small and unknown 
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book, and give me the title and date (about 1858) 
of the paper, work, or collection in which he has 
described his interesting discovery ? 

Pav LacomsBe. 


“ ALL THE WORLD’s A STAGE.”—Before Thomas 
Heywood’s Apology for Actors, 1612, are some 
verses entitled “ The Author to his Booke.” They 
commence thus :— 

** The world’s a theater, the earth a stage, 

Which God and nature doth with actors fill,” 
While in the margin is, “So compared | by the | 
Fathers.” Will uny one kindly give me the pas- 
sages to which Heywood refers ? 

Br. NicHotson, 


Mary Qveen or Scots.—Mary Queen of Scots 
is said to have given a diamond ring to her secre- 
tary, Melville, on the morning of her execution, 
as a remembrance; and the ring is, I believe, still 
in existence. Where is there any authentic ac- 
count of this act ? H. 


Tae Eartiest Innapitants or LANCASHIRE. 
.—The earliest inhabitants of Lancashire are 
variously known as Setantii, Sistuntii, or Segantii, 
interpreted “the dwellers in the country of the 
waters.” In his History ef Manchester, the Rev. 
John Whitaker says the name is compounded of 
“Se tan tiu,” or “S is tan tii,” meaning either 
“the country of water” or “the inferior country 
of water.” Will one of your learned readers 
kindly inform me what Celtic words bear out this 
interpretation? Certainly, if correct, it is a re- 
markable instance of the happy selection of a name 
exactly fitting the character of the district and 
climate. CLAUGHTONIENSIS. 


Joun Eccirs, oy Kiiponay, co. Ayr, BORN 
circa 1600.—I shall be glad of any particulars 
relating to his life and family. He is said, in 
Burke’s Hist. Landed Gentry, to have been a 
devoted royalist. Did any of his relations or 
descendants, during or subsequent to the Civil 
War, settle in the neighbourhood of Halifax, in 
the West Riding of Yorkshire ? 

Jonn Hartvey. 


A Letcestersnine Conster.—Can anybody 
give me the name of the Leicestershire cobbler 
who wrote a book about the music of nature, and 
also the title of the book? I should be glad to 
receive even the slightest hint which would put 
me in the way of finding out the above. 

Mosicvs. 


Napavtp Famity.—I shall be glad to receive 
any information about this family. They were 
French refugees, and have, I believe, been located 
in Derbyshire since the time of the Edict of 
Nantes. The reference to Reliquary, x. 116, xvi. 


255, I have. F. 8. Wappineron, 
16, Clapton Square. 





Carpinat Kemp.—lIs any picture or statue 
known to exist of Cardinal Archbishop Kemp, 
who died in 1454? His tomb, without an effigy, 
is in the southern aisle of Canterbury Cathedral, 

Mary Hine, 

Sleaford. 


Tae “Captives” or Oxenampron CAsTLE.— 
On the west jamb of the piscina, in the ruined 
chapel of the “castrum prenobile de Okehamp- 
ton,” so long a stronghold of the Courtenays, 
is the following inscription: “Hic V...... t 
fuit captivus belli, 1509.” Who was this “ cap- 
tivus”? Atsert HarTSHORNE. 


Sr. Carnertne’s Hospirat.—Where can [I 
find the date of the death of Sir James Butler, 
Kt., who succeeded (in 1688) William Lord 
Brounker as Master of this hospital ? T. B. 

Oxford. 


Tae “Servtcnare” is Cavrcnes.— Among 
burials testamentarily connected with Rothwell 
Church it is recorded that in 1548 John Pilkington, 
Vicar of Rothwell, was buried at the “ high altar 
end,” where the “sepulchre was accustomed to 
stand.” Now I should like to know the meaning 
of this. Was it the Tabernacle in which was de- 
posited the reserved Host, or, as stated in Cham- 
bers's Journal for June, 1881, in an article on 
“Some Whimsical Parish Customs” ? 

** Watching the ‘sepulchre.’—A crucifix wrapped in 
linen was placed in a recess formed on the north side of 
the altar. This was done on Easter Eve, and the watch- 
ing was kept up until early on Easter Sunday, when the 
crucifix was removed, with various ceremonies sym- 
bolical of the resurrection.” 

I judge, by the wording of the burial notice, that 
the monument was an immovable one. 
Joun Barry, F.R.HLS. 

East Ardsley, near Wakefield. 


Tae Oricin oF Famity Names.—Will any of 
your correspondents give me the title of a book or 
books that would contain a sensible and modern 
dissertation on the origin of family names, accom- 
panied with lists? Special names, Scott and 
Inglis. C. 


FLORENTINE Heratpry.—When in Florence 
recently I purchased a set of beautifully em- 
blazoned coats of arms of some of the principal 
Florentine families. They are twenty-three in 
number ; each shield is painted in gold and colours 
upon a separate sheet of thick paper. The sheets 
of paper are 10 in. long by 7 in. wide, and the size 
of the shields of arms is about 3}in. by 2)in. 
Over each shield is the family surname, and below, 
at the bottom margin of each sheet of paper, are 
| the full names of some individual member of the 
|family. Curiously enough they are generally 
| ladies’ names. These drawings are extremely well 
executed, and seem to belong to some period in 
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the last century. Cuan any reader who is well 
versed in Italian heraldry and customs tell me 
anything about such drawings as the above? Are 
they common, or were they done for any particular 
purpose? If any one wishes to have a list of the 
fumilies represented I shall be happy to send par- 
ticulars. Henry Wa. HEnrrey. 
Bromley, Kent. 


“When I terr tay sHores, O Naxos.”—Can 
any of your readers tell me anything about a song 
I used to hear when a child, the first words of 
which are as above? I remember being told that 
the words were by Byron, but cannot find them 
among his works. If any one can tell me who 
wrote the words and music, and whether I can get 
a copy anywhere (if still in print), I shall feel 
much obliged. mo. F. 8. 


Epuunp Hector.—None of the notices of this 
gentleman, whose letters from Dr. Johnson have 
recently appeared in your pages, afford any infor- 
mation as to his parentage, or to what families 
either his mother or wife belonged. This informa- 
tion would, if any of your readers could afford it, 
be interesting, as tending to show the social position 
of the early friend of Dr. Samuel Johnson. 


R. 


Loce DE LA Fipeviré.—There was a female 
masonic lodge in France so called, with affiliated 
branches in Russia, When was the first of these 
setup! Were there many of them? Have they 
been abolished, or do any still exist ? 

C. A. Warp. 


Mayfair. 


A TranstaTion or “ Faust” Wantep.—In 
whose translation of Faust do the following lines 
occur /— 

“ See all things with each other blending, 
Each to all its being lending, 
All on each in turn depending— 
Heavenly ministers descending, 
And again to heaven uptending— 
Floating, mingling, interweaving, 
Rising, sinking, and receiving 
Each from each, while each is giving,” &c, 
A. C. 

Tae Resipence or Dr. James Veircn, Ken- 
SINGTON SquaRE.—Thirty-five years ago, the above- 
named gentleman, a retired naval surgeon, who 
deserves to be remembered by his profession as 
the first who employed the fine round silk ligature 
in tying arteries, resided at about the middle of 


Heratpic.—Names wanted for the following 
| arms :— 
| 1. Or, a stag trippant gu. (Macartney ?). 
| 2. Sa., three scaling ladders arg. and a spear’s 
| head imbrued ppr., on a chief gu. a castle arg. 

3. Gu., three chevrons arg. 

4. Gu., a chevron erm. 

5. Arg., a stag couchant gu. 

6. Purp., six plates, 3, 2, and 1, on a chief or 
a demi-lion ramp. gu. 

7. Arg., three eaglets displayed purp. (with the 
Ulster hand). Witiiam Deane. 

Hintlesham Rectory, Ipswich, 


AutTuHors ofr Quotations WaNnTED.— 
“ Who'd sell his farm and go to sea?” 
a & 
“0 thou that art both grief and balm!” 
F. B, Extor. 


Replies. 


“THE BUFFS.” 
(6 §S. iv. 26, 65, 111.) 

If Sepastian will be good enough to take the 
trouble to look at the account of this regiment 
which I have given in the History of the British 
Army (iii. 233) he will see an extract from Major 
Donkin’s Military Collections, published in 1777, 
where it is stated, “The 3rd Regiment of Foot 
have the privilege of marching through London 
with drums beating and colours flying.” 

I agree with Sepastian that “the link be- 

tween Morgan’s corps and the Holland Regiment 
is missing.” During Elizabeth’s reign and sub- 
sequently the Low Countries was considered the 
school of arms where “soldiers of fortune” (7.¢., 
of no fortune) could readily find employment. 
Thus we read that in 1573 
“many military men, having little to do at home, got 
‘em into the Netherlands...... the first of whom was 
Thomas Morgan, who carried 300 English to Flushing ; 
then followed by his procurement nine companies 
more under the conduct of Humphrey Gilbert.”— 
Baker's Chron., p. 347. 
These volunteers went with the sanction of Cecil, 
but not entirely with that of the Queen (Froude, 
x. 378). This disproves the statement that these 
men were raised from the City of London com- 
panies and mustered in the presence of her 
Majesty (ante, p. 26). Again, in 1577:— 

“Out of England at this time there went into the 
Low Countries Lord North's eldest son, John Norris, son 





the south side of Kensington Square. His sitting- 
room had evidently been fitted up by some courtier | 
of the Georgian era. Well executed full-length | 
portraits of a royal family (George II.’s ?) occupied 
the whole of the walls in place of hangings or 
panelling. The effect was very good and sump- 
tuous. Can Mr. Merriman kindly say whether 
this room still exists ? CaLcurTTENSsISs. 


{ 


to the Lord Norris, Henry Cavendish and Thomas 
Morgan, colonels, with many volunteers, to learn mili- 
tary experience.” — P. 353. 

The Queen, being of prudent and parsimonious 
habits, was not unwilling to despatch troops in aid 
of a policy, provided they were not maintained 
at her charge; thus she offered 5,000 men to 
Henry IV. of France, to be paid by him as soon 
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n« they were raised (Birch’s Memoirs of Queen | 
y 


Elizabeth). 


obtained permission from Charles IT. to change 
his surname to that of Williams). Shortly after 


The Queen had a difficult part to play between | this, in 1665, the regiment was recalled to Eng- 


the antagonistic powers of France and Spain, and | 


land, and became the 3rd Regiment of Foot on 


jt was not until 1585 that she consented to under- | the English establishment, from which time to 
take the protection of the Low Countries, and to | the present the list of the commanding officers is 


supply 5,000 foot and 1,000 horse, on condition of 
their expenses being repaid, and that Flushing and 
other places should be delivered over to her as a 
pledge. The terms were accepted, and the con- 
tingent was provided. The men were doubtless 
“pressed men.” “Henry VIII. and Elizabeth,” 
says Hallam (Cons. Hist., i. 549), 

“sometimes compelled the counties to furnish soldiers, 
and the prerogative of pressing men for military ser- 
vice, even out of the kingdom, became as much esta- 
blished as undisputed.” 

It is even recorded in Birch’s Memoirs that, a 
hody of 1,000 men being suddenly required, the 
Lord Mayor on Sunday, when the churches were 
filled, closed the doors and made selection of the 
men. These men continued under the orders and 
the pay of the States, and officers were sent over 
here and allowed to recruit their companies. 
Matters thus remained till 1665, when, war being 
declared against the Dutch, Charles II. demanded 
the return of his native-born subjects, who were then 
absorbed in one English regiment. The demand 
was complied with, and he appointed “ Robert 
Sydney to be Colonel of Our Holland Regiment 
of Foot, raised or to be raised for Our Service,” by 
warrant dated May 31, 1665. 

I am not aware that there exists any documen- 
tary evidence of the privilege of marching through 
the City which has been conceded to this old and 
distinguished regiment. 8S. D. Scorr. 

Laurencekirk, N.B. 


At the last reference your correspondent Sepas- 
TIAN asks a question which, with what records 
there are at hand, is difficult to give a direct 
answer to, except through what may be gathered 
from the historical records of the regiment. I 
think, however, by turning to the end of that 
volume, p. 245, “A Statement of the Military 
Services of the Officers by whom the Third Regi- 
ment of Foot, or the Buffs, was commanded pre- 
vious to its being placed on the English Establish- 
ment in 1665,” a sufficient answer will be found 
as to its undoubted connexion with the Holland 
Regiment. Not wishing to trespass on your 
space too much, I will merely give a list of the 
names of the successive commanders, commencing 
with, 1. Thomas Morgan; 2. Sir John Norris, 
Knight ; 3. Robert, Earl of Leicester ; 4. Peregrine, 
Lord Willoughby; 5. Sir Francis Vere, Knight ; 
6. Horace, Lord Vere, Baron of Tilbury; 7. Sir 
John Ogle, Knight; 8 Sir Charles Morgan, 
Knight ; 9. Aubrey de Vere, Earl of Oxford; 10. 
John Cromwell (a near relation of Oliver the Pro- 
tector ; he, disapproving of the latter's conduct, 





complete, being, 1. Robert Sidney, third son of 
Robert, Earl of Leicester; 2. Sir Walter Vane ; 
3. John, Earl of Mulgrave, K.G.; 4. Philip, Earl 
of Chesterfield; 5. John, Earl of Mulgrave, K.G., 
reappointed ; 6. Sir Theophilus Oglethorpe ; 7. 
Charles Churchill (brother to the celebrated John, 
Duke of Marlborough) ; 8. John, Duke of Argyle, 
K.G. and K.T.; 9. John Selwyn ; 10. Archibald, 
Earl of Forfar ; 11. Charles Wills ; 12. Thomas, 
Earl of Londonderry ; 13. William Tatton ; 14. 
Thomas Howard ; 15. George Howard (son of the 
latter Thomas); 16. John Craufurd ; 17. Ralph 
Burton; 18. Sir Jeffery Amherst, K.B.; 19. 
William Style; 20. Thomas Hall; 21. Charles 
Leigh ; 22. Sir Henry Clinton, G.C.B. and 
G.C.H.; 23. Sir George Don, G.C.B. and G.C.H.; 
24. Kenneth Alexander, Lord Howard of Efting- 
ham, K.C.B., appointed Jan. 30, 1832; and this 
is the last given by Cannon. 

What Sepastian means by stating that “there 
is no proof that ‘The Buffs’ are descended from 
the band raised in the City, and there is no 
evidence that they ever claimed such a descent till 
the recent date of 1846,” I am at a loss to un- 
derstand. The Historical Records, read carefuliy, 
prove to my mind very sufficiently that they cer- 
tainly were coincident with the Holland Regiment, 
and that they were raised from the City trained 
bands. The other question, as to the right of 
marching through London with colours flying, &c., 
is not quite so clear, but there must have been 
some tradition, and the first time it appears to have 
been claimed it was at once granted. 

The powers that be, with, I suppose, Sir Garnet 
Wolseley for their adviser, appear to be determined 
to do away with all traditions of our ancient army, 
and with them no doubt all esprit de corps will 
also vanish. 

Ay Otp Orricer or “Tue Burrs.” 


I think Senastran is quite correct in his re- 
marks on “The Buffs,” Cannon states that the 
regiment was raised in the City of London by Capt. 
Morgan in 1572, that in 1653 they were styled 
“The Holland Regiment,” and “The Buffs” in 
1708. I have searched the records of the Cor- 
poration, including the Minute Books of the Court 
of Aldermen and Court of Common Council, but 
cannot trace the connexion between the Buffs and 
the City. It is a very interesting question, but I 
think the Buffs will find great difficulty in making 
good their claim to be direct descendants or repre- 
sentatives of the London train bands. 

G. A. Rarxes, F.S.A. 


Hampstead. 
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FemaL® Soupiers anp Sartors (6" §. iii. 144, 
297 ; iv. 90, 118).—It is rather startling to find 
one’s modest initials challenged from the other 
end of India, and by a native gentleman, too, 
writing excellent English, and anxious to rescue 
from oblivion a certain obscure Englishwoman 
who lived in the reign of George I. Could any- 
thing show more conclusively the ubiquity of 
“N. & Q.,” and the minute accuracy with which 
Western subjects are studied, even in remote Tip- 
perth? Be it known, however, to Sampuv C. 
Mookersex that the fame (such as it is) of Mary 
Read is not extinct in England, and is not un- 
known to me, nor to any other reader of Capt. 
Charles Johnson’s General History of the Pyrates. 
The reason I did not mention her in my list— 
which never professed to be exhaustive—of female 
soldiers and sailors, was simply this, that she was 
a pirate, and I was not writing of pirates, but of 
respectable women who have served their country 
by land or sea. However, I have Capt. Johnson’s 
book, and looking into it again I am happy to find 
that my Oriental fellow-subject (if he be such) is 
right, and that his English heroine ought to be 
added to the list. For Mary Read, it seems, 
“growing bold and strong, and having also a 
roving Mind, entered herself”—at thirteen years 
of age— 

“on Board a Man of War, where she served some Time, 
then quitted it, went over into Flanders, and carried 
Arms in a Regiment of Foot, as a Cadet ; and tho’ upon 
all Actions she behaved herself with a great deal of 
Brauery, yet she could not get a Commission, they 
being generally bought and sold; therefore she quitted 
the Service, and took on in a Regiment of Horse; she 
behaved so well in several Engagements, that she got 
the Esteem of all her Officers,” 

And not only so, but after the death of her hus- 
band—for she married another trooper, and they 
kept “the Sign of the Three Horse Shoes, near the 
Castle of Breda,” till he died—even then, says | 
Capt. Johnson, “she again assumes her Man’s | 
Apparel, and going into Holland, there takes on 
in a Regiment of Foot”; but finding no promo- 
tion therein, because of the peace of Ryswick, she 
“ ships herself on Board of a Vessel bound for the 
West-Indies.” Which vessel was taken by pirates ; 
and thus did Mary Read become one of them, 
though “she often declared that the Life of a 
Pyrate was what she always abhor’d, and went 
into it only upon Compulsion.” Notwithstand- 
ing this, “no Person amongst them was more 
resolute, or ready to board or undertake any thing 
that was hazardous,” than Mary Read and her 
friend and mate Anne Bonny. Indeed, on one 
occasion, they two were the only “men,” except 
one, who kept the deck at close quarters. Anne 
Bonny, I may observe, was a pirate, and nothing 





more ; and only became one in order to join her 
lover, who was a pirate captain. 
Now, if Samsuu C. Mooxersez, having read | 


all this, would believe that we “white men” 
agree with him in thinking that heroines are 
heroines whatever their colour, and would furnish 
authentic additions to my list from his own 
country, I for one should be much obliged to him. 
I have heard of Luchmi Bai, of the female Sepoys 
of Oudh, and a few other Eastern Amazons ; but 
what are they among so many ? 

It would be pleasanter to hear of “ coloured 
heroines” than to find the English race at large 
accused of mendacity, or to learn that “ unreality 
seems to have eaten Western life through.” Has 
it? Azimoollah thought so when he went back to 
India and requited our hospitality to him in 
England by preparing the Mutiny. But he found 
himself mistaken. A. J.M. 3 


Tue Premier Baron or Encianp (6% §. iii 
47, 112)—Lord Stourton was reported by, the 
Committee for Privileges, July 26, 1877, tw 
senior coheir to the baronies of Mowbray and 
Segrave, and a notice in the London Gazette, dated 
Jan. 1 following, announced that Her Majesty. had 
been pleased to direct a writ to be issued calling» 
him to the House of Peers by the style and title 
of Baron Mowbray, “he being one of the heirs of 
Roger de Mowbray, summoned to Parliament in 
the eleventh year of Edward I.” No mention of 
Segrave is made in the announcement. What- 
ever claim his lordship may have to be premier 
baron would seem, therefore, to rest upon his 
possession of the Mowbray barony alone. If I 
remember rightly, the Committee decided that 
both the Segrave and Mowbray honours dated 
from the Parliament of 1283, thus assigning to 
the former a precedence nineteen years later, and 
to the latter twelve years earlier, than heretofore 
accepted, 

It is not a little singular that while the date of 
‘reation of the barony of De Roos is invariably 
fixed as Dec. 24, 1264, that of Le Despencer, the 
next in precedence, is by most authorities (includ- 
ing Sir H. Nicolas and Courthope) given as 
originating ten days earlier. A reference to 
Dugdale’s Summonses to Parliament will, how- 
ever, at once explain and correct the error. To 
the celebrated Parliament called by De Montfort, 
Earl of Leicester, and which met in London 
Jan, 20, 1265, two series of writs were issued : 
the first tested at Worcester, December 14 pre- 
viously, and directed to a number of the greater 
ecclesiastics; the second tested at Woodstock, 
dated December 24, and addressed to—besides 
lesser ecclesiastics—five earls and eighteen barons. 
Of these last no less than four—De Roos, De- 
spencer, Camoys, and (assuming the abeyance 
terminated) Segrave—are still on the peerage roll, 
and might claim at least coeval antiquity, al- 
though, owing to some uncertainty in the descent 
of the earlier generations, the House of Lords, 
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. the claim to the barony of Camoys, refused 
low to that dignity a higher precedence than 


he claim of Lord Mowbray and Stourton to 
wemier baron is probably based upon the 
wmption that, as no proof of sitting exists under 
« writ of 1264, no claim to a peerage depending 
<clusively upon that writ could be subtantiated. 
he earliest subsequent writ in both De Roos and 
tespencer is to the Parliament of 1295, in each 
se to the sons of the barons called by De Mont- 
wt. This is, perhaps, the earliest date at which 
le legal existence of those baronies can be shown ; 
wd if it has been authoritatively proved that a 
saron Mowbray (not to speak of Segrave) sat in 
he Parliament of 1283, it is at least open to 
jnestion whether the termination of the abeyance 
f that dignity has not given a new premier baron 
to England. W. D. Piyx. 


Leigh, Lancashire. 


Tue Parisu or Irtetp, Sussex (6 §, iv. 48). 

The request of Mr. Auprey Baker is ex- 
pressed in so large terms that one hardly knows 
what he does or does not want. I presume, though 
e does not mention it, that he must be acquainted 
vith Horsfield’s Sussex, the Sussex Archwological 
(‘ollections, and the publications of the first 
Record Commission, all of which are absolutely 
ssential to the compilation of a complete history 
of the parish. In Report V. of the Hist. MSS. 
Commission, part i. pp. 120-52, he will find a 
notice of the “ Protestations ” pursuant to order of 
Commons, July 30, 1641, as now in possession of the 
House of Lords, in which his parish is comprised ; 
ind in Report VII. part. i. p. 688, there is notice of 
the “Survey of lands called Gascoyne Woods, 
otherwise Gaston Woods, in the parish of Ifield, 
Sussex.” Ep. MarsHALL. 


“The church is Decorated, with later additions. In 
it Gundrada’s tomb, now in Southover Church, Lewes, 
was long preserved and misapplied. On the 8. side is 
th Shurley Chapel, containing some interesting monu- 
ments ; brasses of Edw. Shurley and his wife, 1558, and 
of Thos. Shurley and two wives, 1579; and an elaborate 
ilter-tomb with effigies of Sir John Shurley and his two 
wives, 1631. The inscription is edifying, and should be 
read, The children by his first wife, some of whom 
‘were called into heaven, and others into several mar- 
ringes of good quality,’ appear in front of the monu- 
ment. The Shurleys of Isfield were a branch of the 
celebrated Wiston family; and there are considerable 
remains of their ancient residence, Isfield Place. The 
Shurley arms and mottoes remain over the door. The 
house was surrounded by a lofty wall, having a kind of 
watch-tower ateach angle. This is probably earlier than 
the remains of the dwelling-house, now a farm,”— 
Murray's Handbook for Sussex. 


In Horsfield’s History of Sussex are illustrations 
of Isfield Place, of the Shurley tomb and coat of 
arms, and of the Molineux coat of arms. 
Epwarp H. Marsuatt, M.A, 
Library, Claremont, Hastings. 





Dip Nett Gwynne EVER LIVE AT 6, Path 
Matt Puace? (6 §. iv. 88).—It is a tradition 
at the College of Physicians that Sydenham, the 
great physician, lived and died in the house in 
Pall Mall which was originally Nell Gwynne’s, and 
that the house in Pall Mall inhabited by the cele- 
brated Dr. Heberden—the “ ultimus Romanorum ” 
of Samuel Johnson—was situated on the exact spot 
where Sydenham’s house had stood. If my memory 
does not deceive me, this was stated in “ N. & Q.” 
some twenty years since, but I fail at the moment 
to find it. 

Whether this will help your correspondent 
GLEvuM, writing about the Century Club, I know 
not. Dr. Heberden died early in the present 
century. Witutiam Monk, M.D., F.S.A. 


Tue Fire Eartpom (6" §. iii. 308, 435; iv. 
53, 98).—I agree with C. S. that newspaper 
writers are great sinners in miscalling peers. But 
they sin in good company ; for that chatty patri- 
cian Horace Walpole writes “ Duke Hamilton,” 
doubtless in a bantering and only half serious 
manner. Tue Epiror or LopGe’s Peerace. 


“Ho tny way” (6 §, iv. 29).—Is not this 
a Scotch phrase ; and does it not mean cease thy 
woe? For this use of ho, cf. the following quota- 
tion from Jamieson’s Dictionary :— 

“O my dere moder, of thy weping ho, 
1 you beseik, do not, do not so.” 
Douglas, Virgil, 48, 34. 
The word way—woe admits of no difficulty. 
F. C. Bisxseck Terry. 
Cardiff, 


Surely this is “ How away,” a very common ex- 
pression in Northumberland. Brocket thinks it 
short for hie, or hoy, away. I think “ hold away ” 
more likely ; it is identical in meaning with “ come 
along,” or “ get away.” 

E. Leaton BLenkrnsopp. 

ScANDINAVIAN MytuHotocy (6 §. iv. 49).— 
Whether it be the best book on the subject I am 
not prepared to say, but I can recommend to C. H. 

“A Manual of Scandinavian Mythology, containing a 
Popular Account of the Two Eddas and of the Religion 
of Odin. Illustrated by Translations from Oehlen- 
schlager’s Danish Poem, ‘The Gods of the North.’ By 
Grenville Pigott. London, W. Pickering, 1839.” 

In his preface, p. vii, the author refers to dis- 
tinguished writers in Germany, Denmark, and 
Sweden, more especially Suhm, Schoning, Nyerup, 
Grundtvig, Thorlacius, Rafn, Finn Magnussen, 
Miller, Grater, Abrahamsen; and afterwards 
(Introduction, p. xli), adds Schlézer, Herder, Finn 
Johnsen, Thorkelin, Sandtvig, Bastholm, Mohne, 
Moller, Ling, Henneberg, Vonderhagen. His own 
work was suggested by Die Nordiske Mytho- 
logie, by E. L, Heiberg, published in Germany in 
1827. 
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Mallet’s Northern Antiquities, translated by 
Bishop Percy, which has been several times 
printed, and is easily procurable, having been 
published in Bohn’s “ Antiquarian Library,” will be 
also worth consulting. W. E. Bocktey. 


Ronert Burns (6 §. iv. 9).—The lines quoted 
by Burns in his letter to my grandfather, Dr. John 
Moore, are from Pope’s Essay on Man, ep. iv. 
1, 121 :-— 

“Go! If your ancient, but ignoble, blood 
Has crept through scoundrels ever since the Flood.” 
J. Carrick Moore. 


Srarrow Bortres (6" §. iv. 109).—Repre- 
sentations of these are not unusual in old prints. 
For examples see Asop’s Fables, with Barlow’s 
etchings, 1687, pp. 15, 75, and 193. My wife 
tells me she saw such bottles (or jars) fixed in the 
wall for sparrows to build in, only a few weeks 
ago, at the house of a celebrated physician in 
London. R. R. 

Boston, Lincolnshire. 


The custom of hanging sparrow bottles under 
the projecting roofs of country houses is still very 
common in the villages of Lorraine, and, I believe, 
of some provinces of France. These bottles are 
made of common red earthenware, painted with 
yellow stripes. Toxy Durrevx. 

Luxembourg, 


“ AristoLocy ” (6S. iv. 28).—If the DiscrrLe 
or Wacker will consult Liddell and Scott’s 
Lexicon, he will find his opinion confirmed; for 
although Homer in two places and Aischylus in 
one make apurrov to be the early morning meal, 
the later classical use is dprortoyv for breakfast (or, 
rather, midday meal, déjesiner, tiffin); axpaétirpa 
for early breakfast ; decrvov the dinner, the prin- 
cipal meal, whether eaten early or late. The 
subject is fully discussed in Becker’s Charicles. 

Epwarp H. Marsnatu, M.A, 

Library, Claremont, Hastings. 


Servants or Goop Famity REvatTeD TO THEIR 
Empcorers (6 §,. iv. 111)—E. P., referring to 
The Memoirs of the Chesters of Chicheley, states 
that “ Mr. Chester Waters has collected in a note 
a number of examples of servants of good family 
who were related to their employers.” The book 
just named is privately printed, and is costly, and I 
for one have not access to it. Butif the note as to 
“servants of good family ” could be transcribed in 
“N. & Q.,” I think it would have an interest for 
most of us. For myself, I should be glad to ask 
not only for this but also for a copy of Mrs. 
Stubbs’s epitaph, if the courtesy of E. P. could con- 
veniently obtain one. E. P. says truly, I think, 
that “the notion that domestic service is degrading 
came in with the revolution of 1688.” And the 
same notion is a direct and increasing product of 





the social politics of our own time. Raison de plus 
for showing in every way one can that the notion 
is false; that, apart from the relations which 
spring from marriage, there is no human relation 
more beautiful in itself and more honourable to 
both parties than that of master and servant. 

A. J. M. 


Rorat Satures 1x Lonpon (6 §. iv. 47).— 
The following royal salutes are fired by the Honour- 
able Artillery Company at their headquarters, 
Finsbury: —1. On the Queen’s birthday, when 
there is a parade of the entire regiment, and 
besides the salute by the field battery the infantry 
fire a few de joie. 2. On the anniversary of the 
(ueen’s accession. 3. On the anniversary of her 
coronation. 4. On the birthday of the Prince of 
Wales, the Captain General. C. B. T. 


At the Royal Agricultural Show at Derby on 
Friday, July 15, 1881, when the Prince of Wales 
arrived at the show the usual salute of twenty-one 
guns was fired, but in a manner I and the friends 
who were with me had never seen before. Instead 
of small mortars only firing the usual charge of 
powder, they had (if mortars were used) small 
shells which exploded in the air, at about the same 
height as an ordinary rocket. I believe this is the 
first, or one of the first, kinds of salutes that has 
been given in this way. The powder of the so- 
called “ pots” is not more tightly compressed than 
the powder of any ordinary sporting-gun, rifle, 
military rifle, or any small piece that does not use 
pebble powder. All powder must be —— — 


GrpratTaR Queries (6% §, iii. 7, 175).—A 
“native” of Gibraltar is called a “‘ rock scorpion” 
possibly because escorpion, besides meaning a& 
scorpion, is the name of a scorpion-shaped plant 
(Hypnum scorpioides, L.) of which the rock or its 
neighbourhood may have been, or perhaps is, a 
haunt. A. C. Mounsey. 

Jedburgh. 


Vevasquez (6 §,. ii. 427; iii. 74, 171).— 
Stirling, in his Velasquez and his Works, 1855, 
mentions the portrait of Velasquez in the Bridge- 
water Gallery, belonging to the Earl of Ellesmere, 
and says that there was formerly an indifferent 
copy of this picture in the Louvre, Galerie Espag- 
nole. Stirling also says that the portrait in the 
famous painting of “The Maids of Honour” (“ Las 
Meninas”), painted when the great artist was in 
his fifty-seventh year, may be considered the most 
authentic of any of the portraits which go by his 
name. On the title-page of this book is a fine 
wood engraving by Nichol, from a miniature 
painted by Velasquez, formerly in the collection 
of Sir John Brackenbury, but now at Keir. At 
the end of the book is a list of engravings after 


| pictures by Velasquez, among which are sixteen 
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portraits of himself. Dr. Waagen describes a 
portrait of Velasquez in the possession of the Duke | 


of Wellington, Apsley House, another belonging 


to the Marquess of Lansdowne at Lansdowne | 


House, and « third at Longford Castle, Wilts, be- 
longing to the Earl of Radnor. G. D. T. 
Huddersfield. 


Tue Rute or tHe Roap (6 §. iii. 468; iv. 
34).—I am inclined to partially disagree with Mr. 
Pictoy’s explanation, and to say that it was not 
from the waggoner’s team, but the coachman’s, that 
the rule “became absolute” in England. The 
use of the whip in driving four horses or tandem 
has always been better understood in this country 
than elsewhere, and our term for a good coach- 
mein has always been “an excellent whip.” If in 
cirwing the right arm were not perfectly free, and 
monn were not allowed for the whip, the coach- 
man would have little or no power. Let any one 
try in a narrow road or street to drive with his 
rizht side jammed against a wall or hedge. 

Gippes Ricavup. 

18, Long Wall, Oxford. 

The following is an extract from a work on the 
law of roads published in this city thirty-three 
years ago :— 

“Usage in Pennsylvania has settled that travellers 
meeting ona road are bound to take, respectively, the 
sight of the road. In England a contrary usage pre- 
vaile, and it bas often been desired that the English 
practice, as the most reasonable, should be here adopted, 
for so long as drivers sit to the right of their vehicles, 
which side allows them the free use of their whips, so 
long will it be more convenient for meeting vehicles to 
= each other's right hand, as the danger of collision 

tween them is thereby lessened.” 

M. E. 


Philadelphia. 


Cuinese Lipranies (6 §, iii, 467; iv. 36).— 
In the year 1850 I was in Bombay for a couple of 
months, waiting for the end of the monsoon to go 
on to Kurrachee. I was living at Colaba with old 
and hospitable friends, the 78th Highlanders, when 
Major Taylor of that corps died, much regretted, 
and from amongst his effects I obtained two 
Singhalese MSS. on palm-lesf pages, exactly 
answering to the description of those possessed by 
Mr. Spurr. I have never found any one to read 
or explain them. One is here, in my brother's 
possession, and the other I gave to some library or 
friend. I should be extremely glad to submit the 
former to any expert who may kindly respond to 
Mr. E. 8. Dopeson’s suggestion, and who would 
kindly examine our MS. as well as Mr. Spurr’s. 

Gisses Ricavp. 

18, Long Wall, Oxford, ; 

The Singhalese manuscript to which I called 
your attention (ante, p. 36) has been shown to 
Mr. T. W. Rhys Davids, the author of the Hibbert 





that it is a translation, made in the year 1813, of 

the gospels of St. Matthew and St. Mark into the 

Singhalese language. It is, he says, unique in 

Europe ; he believes that this particular version 

has never been printed, E. 8. Dopcsoy, 
Pitney House, Yeovil. 


“ Conunprum ” (6 §, ii. 348, 470; iii. 114),— 
Pror. SkeaT is mistaken in supposing that the 
quotation from Ram Alley, 1611, is earlier than. 
that from B. Jonson’s Volpone, but the fault does 
not lie with him, as the date of the latter was in- 
correctly given as 1615 instead of 1607. But here 
is a still earlier instance :—‘“So will I...... driue 
him to confesse himselfe a Conundrum, who now 
thinks he hath learning inough to proue the salua- 
tion of Lucifer” (Thomas Nashe’s Have'with you, 
&c., 1596, p. 158). It is difficult to see how the 
suggested etymology conandum will apply here, 
unless ‘we take conundrum to mean a puzzie- 
headed, crack-brained fellow. X1r. 


Corrin Breastrrates (6" §, iii. 226, 395, 455 ; 
iv. 76, 113).—When Mr. Hens purchased a lot 
of odds and ends he must have known that the 
coffin breastplates had been abstracted from some 
place of burial. He seems to be at.a loss to know 
what “pains and penalties according to law are 
in such cases provided.” His solicitor will soon 
tell him that pains and penalties are provided for 
such offenders as commit, and also for any who 
compound, a felony. Therefore, before he picks 
up any move such odds and ends for the adorn- 
ment of the walls of his parlours, he would do well 
to ask how they were come by. X. Y. Z, 


Miton’s “ Antmapversions,” &c. (5 §. ix. 
208, 254; 6 §. iii. 112)—Although my friend 
Mr. Pickrorp has made quotations from Sir 
Walter Scott his special province, still, as he has 
not spoken, I may be allowed to remind the 
readers of “ N. & Q.” that the Templar Lowestoffe 
quotes the ballad of Queen Eleanor to Nigel 
in their walk to the Temple stairs :— 

* And as the ballad says that Queen Eleanor sunk at 
Charing-Cross and rose at Queenhithe, so you shall sink 
a nobleman in the Temple Gardens, and rise an Alsatian 
at Whitefriars.”— Fortunes of Nigel, chap. xvii. 

Epwarp H. Marsnaty, M.A. 


LixcotysHirE Provisciatisms (6% §, ii. 484 ; 
iii. 78, 117).—For characteristic local use of wear, 
see Mr. Tennyson’s poem The Northern Cobbler :— 

“ Pur I fun’, when ‘er back wur turn’d, 
Wheer Sally’s owd stockin’ wur ‘id, 
An’ | grabb’d the munny she miiade, and 
I wedr'd it o° liquor, I did.” 
Cix. 


“Bouruion’s Day” (6 S. ii. 407; iii. 38).— 
Mr. Apperson asks why the 4th of July is 
called “ Bullion’s day.” The answer isto be found 


Lectures for 1881, who has reported to the owner | in Ducange (s.v., Martinus), “ S. Martinus Calli- 
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dus, seu S. Martini Bullionis festum, dies quarta 
mensis Julii ; S. Martin le bouillant, le 4 juillet.” | 


S. Martinus Callidus is the famous Martin, Bishop | 


of Tours, who died A.D. 397, at Caude, and was 
there buried. But on July 4, a.p, 473, his re- 
mains were translated to a basilica dedicated in 
his honour in Tours (cp. Greg. T'uron., i. 43). 

I may here take the opportunity of asking what 
is the etymology of gose-har’st (“N. & Q.,” 6S. iii. 
38)? Is it the same word as the go-har’st of Jamie- 
son! Go is there explained as part of the phrase, 
“go of the year, the latter part of it, when the day 
becomes very short.” A. L. Maruew. 


Sorts or Ares (6 §. ii. 308, 334, 523 ; iii. 
97, 130).—The English expositor, Phillips, Bailey, 
Cocker, Coles, Ash, and Kersey also give stipone 
as “a sweet liquor,” nearly all as a compound, 
some as a summer, others as a hot weather, and 
Cocker as a cooling summer drink. No one speaks 
of it as an ale, Phillips’s odd shot at derivation is 
from the Lat. stipo, to fill up. But I know of no 
French, Italian or Spanish words which will bear 
out Mr. W. Puituips’s “‘ probable conjecture.” I 
may add that his quotation from Blount omits the 
word “ill” before *‘ places,” which seems to point 
to some fermented liquor as a part ingredient. 

Br. Nicwoson. 


I take “ stepony ” to be a wine rather than ale. 
To those curious in such “ brew ” the following re- 
ceipt, from Dictionarvum Rusticum, Urbanicum 
et Botanicum, 2 vols., third edit., mpccxxv1., 
may be interesting :— 

“ Wine-Raisin or Stepony may be thus made :—Take 
two pounds of raisins of the sun shred, a pound of good 
powder-sugar, the juice of two lemons, and one whole 
peel ; let these boil half an hour in two gallons of spring- 
water; and then taking the liquor off from the fire, pour 
it into an earthen pot, which is to be cover'd close for 
three or four days, stirring it twice a day, and adding a 
little spice, sugar, and rose-water; afterwards having 
strain’d out your wine, bottle it up, and in a fortnight 
or three weeks it will be fit to drink ; some cowslips or 

love-gilliflowers may also be put thereto, according tu the 
season of the year when it is made. 
. W. Henson. 


Nottingham. 

In one of the replies to Mr. Sotty’s conjecture 
about stepney ale a quotation is given from 
Bailey’s English Dictionary without “stating the 
date of publication. J find in the twenty-fifth 
edit., London, 1790, “ Stipony, a sort of sweet 
liquor.” In The New World of Words, by E. P. 
{Edward Phillips], London, small folio, 1671, now 
before me, I find “ Stipone, a kind of sweet com- 
pounded drink, used in hot weather.” D. A. 5. 


Micuet pe Cervantes Saavepra (6% §. ii. 
488 ; iii. 156).—The word Cervantes is pronounced 
as if it were the plural of Cervante and should be 
written without accent. Can Mr. Doprayicn, or 
any other reader of “ N. & Q.” inform me whether 


| the edition of Don Quicote, printed “ En Haia, 
por P. Gosse y A. Moetjens,” 1744, in four volumes, 
in the first of which is the “ Vida de Miguel de 
Cervantes Saavedra,” by Mayans y Siscar, 1s a re- 
print of the London edition of 1738? 

A. C. Mounser. 


Jedburgh. 


ARMS OF THE SEE OF YorK (6 §, ii. 448; 
iii. 129).—See some remarks in Proc. Soc. Ant., 
2nd 8. v. 58-9, and in connexion therewith, 7'est. 
Ebor. (Surtees Soc.), i. 2l4n. W. C. B. 





Fiaminco (6" §, ii. 326, 450, 478 ; iii. 35, 75, 
110, 131).—The allusion to the flamingo by Juvenal 
is in the Satires, bk. iv. xi., ver. 139 :— 

“Et Scythicz volucres, et phanicopterus ingene.” 
Southey in his Curse of Kehama has the following 
reference to this bird :— 

“ Evening comes on: arising from the stream, 

Homeward the tall flamingo wings his flight ; 
And when he sails athwart the setting beam, 
His scarlet plumage glows with deeper light.” 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A, 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


“ A Comentary vpon Du Barras” (6 §. iii, 
69, 137).—It is of minor moment, but having com- 
pared « 1637 dated copy with that of 1621, as to 
the engraved head-pieces, tail-pieces, engraved 
initial letters, paging and contents of pages, lists 
of errata, and some peculiarities of certain letters 
and words, I am enabled to state with certainty 
that the Andrew Crook edition is one and the 
same with that of John Grismaud. The only 
variations are that the title-payes are different, 
and the dedication is wanting in the reissue of 
1637. Probably the dedicatee had died. Chester’s 
Love’s Martyr, issued in 1601, was similarly re- 
issued with a new title-page in 1611, and I 
suspect that this “dodge” was not very uncom- 
mon. Br. NicHoison. 


Dr. Bett anp Mr, Lancaster (6% §. iii. 306, 
417, 458; iv. 17).—I may remark that the wish 
has been no doubt father to the thought. I sup- 
posed that Sydney Smith had settled this ques- 
tion in his article on “ Trimmer and Lancaster, 
1806,” where he says, “Lancaster invented the 
new method of education. The Church, sorely 
vexed, endeavoured to set up Dr. Bell as the dis- 
coverer, and to run down poor Lancaster.” This, 
from a church dignitary and Edinburgh reviewer, 
ought to suffice. If, however, it is not sufficient, I 
have at first hand an account of the youthful Lan- 
caster and his school at the back of his father’s 
house, in Kent Street, in 1795 or 1796; of his barn- 
like school in Newington Causeway, and again in 
the Borough Road under the auspices of the 
Quakers, the King, the Duke of Bedford, and 
others, in 1802 and after. I can send you a short 
abstract of these notes. W. Renpie. 
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Tne Wuitmore-Joneses or CaastLeton (6% 
S. ii. 48, 113, 370, 397).—In the pedigree of this 
family, at the last reference but one, Ellen, daughter 
of Walter Jones and Eleanor his wife, appears as 
the wife of Ralph Holt, of Stoke Lisley, co. Oxon. 
The Rawlinson MS. 400c, 179, in the Bodleian 
Library, gives it, however, as follows :— 


Robert—Eliz., coheir of John Lyne (chief lord of 
Holt. Stoke Lyne; he died prior to 1521). 


William Holt,—Kath. Dormer, dau. of John 
ob. 1582. | Dormer, of Owley, Bucks, 


Bag 


| 
Thomas Holt,—Ellen Jones, dau. William. Anne. 


bur. at Scoke | of —— Jones, of Bridgett. 
Lyne. Chastleton. Francis. 
Katherine. 


| 
Ralph—— Stafford, 
Holt, | dau. of — 
2nd | Stafford, in 
son. com, —. 


| 
Thomas Holt, 
bur. at Stoke 
Lyne. 


Susan Petty, dau. 
of Charnell Petty, 
of Tetsworth, co. 
Oxon. 





Susan, dau. of Thomas 
Risley, Ksq., of Chet- 
wood, co. Bucks, ob. Oxon., Gent., 
March 19, 1660. 1637. 

R. E. Lyvyz. 


A “ Por-watL” (6™ §. iii. 9, 173).—In the 
Tour through Great Britain, originally written by 
Defoe and afterwards extended by Samuel 
Richardson, the following passage occurs, with 
reference to Taunton in Somersetshire :— 

“The Election of Members here, is by those whom 
they call Pot-Walloners, that is to say every Inbabitant, 
whether Housekeeper or Lodger, who dresses his own 
Victuals: to make out which, several Inmates or 
Lodgers will, some little time before the Election, bring 
out their Pots, and make Fires in the Street, and boil 
their Victuals in the Sight of their Neighbours, that 
their Votes may not be called in Question.” 

The reference is to the fourth edition, 1748, ii. 18. 
AtFrReD WALLIs., 


| 
Ralph 
Holt, 
zet.20, 
1658, 


Ralph Holt, son of Ralph 
Holt, of Magd. Hall, 
wt. 18, 


Derby. 


In the Taunton case, 1838, the committee re- 
solved :— 


“That the old right of voting is in the inhabitant pot- 
wallers having a settlement in the parish of St. Mary 
Magdalen, Taunton, and not having received alms or 
charity within a year before the election. And that a 
potwaller, according to the usage of the said borough, 
and within the meaning of the last determination of the 
House of Commons, is one, whether he be a householder 
or a lodger, who has the sole dominion over a room with 
a fire-place in it, and who furnishes and cooks his own 
diet at his own fire-place, or at some other place within 
the same house, at which he had a legal right so tu do, 
and who actually cooked his diet at such fire-place.”— 
1 Falconer and Fitzherbert’s Election Cases, 311. 


I believe there still are some potwallers on the 
list at Taunton, but, like all other reserved-right 





voters, such as “scot and lot voters,” “free bur- 
gesses,” “honorary freemen,” and others, their 
numbers are much diminished since 1832, and 
only a few old men are to be found here and there, 
who are, as a rule, inordinately proud of their 
peculiar privilege. Potwall, as meaning a pot- 
waller’s chimney, I have never heard used. [I 
should have taken it to be simply an abbreviation 
of pot-waller or pot-walloper. E. E. Srreer. 
Chichester. 


Tue Literature or Cotours (6"5§,. i. 277; 
iv. 15).— 

Principles of the Science of Colour. 
Chapman & Hall, 1868. 

Grammar of Colouring. By E. A. Davidson. 
Lockwood & Co., 1877. 

An Elementary Manual of Colour. 
R.A. Chapman & Hall, n.d. 

Principles of Colouring. By Owen Jones. 1°52. 

On Colour, &c. By Sir J. G. Wilkinson, 1858. 

Lectures on Art. By John Ruskin. Clarendon Press, 
Oxford, 1870. 


By W. Benson. 
Crosby 
By R. Redgrave, 


Epwarp H. Marsnat, M.A. 
Library, Claremont, Hastings. 


Tue Surname “ Sansome” (6" S. ii. 287, 436 ; 
iii. 175).—Glancing over some of the pages of 
the parish registers at Baldock, co. Herts, the 
other day, I came across two entries of the name 
“Sansome als Manisson” in the year 1658, and, 
as I shall have occasion to look carefully through 
these registers, it occurs to me that T. M. D. 
(“N. & Q.” 6% S. ii. 287), may be glad to know of 
this, and, if the extracts are likely to be of any 
value to him, it will be but asmall matter to me to 
extract these with others that I may take for my 
use. This I should be happy to do and forward 
the extracts to him if he cares for them. 

J. Epwarp K. Cutts. 


“ Horr” (6™ §, ii. 264, 316, 357, 394, 413, 455 ; 
iii. 176).—In some seventeenth century deeds 
relating to mv property situate at Knockholt, near 
Greenhithe, Kent, the name is spelt “ Nockholt.” 
From the account of money paid by Thomas 
Durant to divers masters and mariners for the 
passage of Sir Robert Knolles and his army to 
the ports of France, Cruden, in his History of 
Gravesend, quotes :— 

“Ttem, to William Nocolt, master of the ship called 
the ‘‘ Welyfare ” of Grenehuythe, of the burthen of six- 
— tons, for the wages of himself and foure seamen, 

- 48. 

This entry bears date “ Monday, the 15th of Sep- 
tember, a.p. 1370.” Will Mr. Lynn give me a 
clue to the origin of the name “‘ Alkerden,” borne 
by a manor farm in Swanscombe, Kent ? 

J. A. Sparvet-Bayty, F.S.A. 

Billericay, Essex. 


Darve tt Gaparn (6 §. iii. 87, 128, 178).— 
In the autumn of 1877 the Congress of the British 
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Archeological Association met at Llangollen, 
N. Wales, and one of its days’ proceedings brought 
in the out-of-the-way village Llanderfel and the 
church, with an account of St. Dervel Gadarn, its 
patron saint. Mr. Mayyvew and Dr. Simpson 
will find this visit recorded in the Journal for 
1878, pp. 214-15, which contains additional infor- 
mation to thai already given in “ N. & Q.” 
F. D. 
Nottingham. 


I am extremely obliged to your correspondents 
for their interesting communications in reply to 
my query about Darvell Gadarn. May I add 
that there is a short article on Derfel Gadarn in 
Smith’s Dict. of Christian Biography, and a brief 
account of this sixth century saint in R. Williams’s 
Eminent Welshmen (s.v. “ Dervel”)? He is sup- 
posed to have been a great warrior in the time 
of Arthur. Hence, I suppose, the Welsh epithet, 
which means “warlike.” See Spurrell’s Welsh 
Dict., s.v. “ cadarn,” which is from cad, battle, war, 
army, and is, therefore, akin to Irish kerne and 
Highland cateran. A. L. Maynew. 


Cutts Famity (6 §. ii. 488 ; iii. 94, 178).— 
The branch mentioned by Mr. Warren is in- 
cluded in the Essex pedigree, as they held pro- 
perty in the county. The branch of the family of 
which I most want information is that which 
settled at Sheffield or the neighbourhood. From 
an inquisition of 13 Henry VIII. I find that Sir 
John Cutte married Elizabeth, daughter of Brian 
Routh, of Yorkshire, and held property in York- 
shire as well as in Essex. From a visitation of 
London, made in 1634, I get William Cutt, alias 
Cutts, of London, son of Robert Cutt of London, 
son of Robert Cutt of Wolverhampton, son of 
Robert Cutt of Sheffield, but cannot get any higher, 
and should be glad of references that would help 
me. This William Cutt bore arms, Ermine, on a 
bend engrailed sable, three plates; the Essex 
Cutts bearing Argent, on a bend engrailed sable, 
three plates. In a Bible I have the name of 
“John Cuts of Stockton,” of whom I should be 
glad to learn something. In Boutell’s Heraldry, 
a John Cutte, Mayor of Bristol a.p. 1575, is 
mentioned as being commemorated by a brass at 
Burnet, Somerset ; I should be glad to know 
where to find an account of him ; also of John 
Cutt, of whom there is an inquisition in the 
nineteenth year of Edward IT. He held land in 
Cornwall, and is the only person of the name 
prior to the sixteenth century that I have been 
able to discover. J. E. K. C. 


Tace, Latin ror A Canpie (1* §, i. 385 ; ii. 
45; iv. 456; x. 173; 6™ S. iii, 213).—“Tace is 
the Latin for a cat,” as I have heard in the north 
of England when a hint for silence was desirable. 
Cat, candle, or anything else would do, for tace is, 


| of course, the important word. I have read the 
|notes in the First Series of “N. & Q.,” but I 
cannot help thinking that the endeavour to get 
more out of the proverb is expecting more of 


pussy than her skin, P. P. 


“CupBoarp” (6 §. ii. 468; iii. 174) at the pre- 
sent day signifies by corruption a closed case ; but 
originally cupboards had no doors, and were de- 
scribed in early times as “things made lyke 
stayres.” Our ancestors, like the Romans,* 
plumed themselves on an ostentatious display of 
plate, and considered every cupboard of plate 
incomplete unless it consisted of a cup of gold 
covered, six great standing pots of silver, twenty- 
four silver bowls with covers, a basin ewer and 
chasoir of silver. Stowet mentions one ex- 
hibited at the marriage-feast of Prince Arthur, in 
the palace of the Bishop of London, “of five 
stages in height, triangled,” the which was set with 
plate valued at 1,200/.; and in the other chamber, 
where the princes dined, was a cupboard of gold 
plate, garnished with stones and pearls, valued at 
above 20,0001. When Cardinal Wolsey enter- 
tained the French Ambassadors at Hampton 
Court in 1528, two banqueting rooms were thrown 
open, in each of which a cupboard extended the 
whole length of the apartment, piled to the top 
with a mass of plate. Hall, in his Chronicles 
(Hen. VIII. an. 25), relates how “the Erle of 
Arundel was chiefe butler, on who xii. citizens of 
London did give their attendance at the Cup- 
board—The Erle of Darby, cup-berer.” The his- 
torian Speed (b. ix. c. 13, Rich. II.) points out that 
it is the duty of the maior to attend in his own 
person as chief cup-waiter (charged with the cup- 
bord royall),t as well in the hall at dinner, to 
serve the king in a cup of gold with spices, and 
for his fees to have the said cup, and a water- 
spout pot of gold thereunto belonging, when he 
took his leave at night. Wituiam Pvartr. 

115, Piccadilly. 


I can give your correspondent an instance of 
what I understand him to require. “ Abacus...A 
cupbourde to set plate upon” (Thesaurus Lingua 
Romane et Britannice, London, 1573; a book 
in my possession). An abacus was never an en- 
closed cabinet, as is the modern cupboard, and was 
nearly always a flat board, ledge, shelf, or table. 
“ Plate ” would, at that time, include cups, which 
were then generally of metal, and were, when 
otherwise composed, expressly so described ; ¢.9., 
“ an earthen cuppe ” (id.). C. T. T.-B. 





* Cf. Plutarch, edit. Didot, mpcccty., vol. i. p. 326, 
1,18, North’s translation, p. 219. 

+ Stowe’s Anzn., 483. 

t Nares, under the word “ Court-Cupbouard,” calls it 
a movable closet or buffet on which plate and other 
articles of luxury were disposed. 
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Writram Urcorr (6™ §. iii. 48, 111).—I met 
Mr. Upcott some two or three years before his death 
at the house of Mr. E. Spencer, also a collector, 
then living in Islington. The conversation, I 
remember, was on executions of malefactors, and 
Mr. Upcott told us of some he had witnessed, 
and gave me for inspection his pocket-book, 
covered with the skin either of Burke or Hare. 
He had, I understood, a collection of the ropes 
used at executions. I never saw his house, but 
was told that his papers were principally sorted 
into old hats, with which his room was covered. 


portion of his collection passed into the hands of 
the late W. Snoxell, of Charterhouse Square, who 
died in 1879, and whose collections were sold by 


Messrs. Puttick & Simpson in June, 1879. I) 


have a bronze medal in my own collection bearing 
on one side a representation of the lighthouse on 
the Spurn Point, on the other of the Eddystone 
Lighthouse, and with the inscription, DEVoN- 
SHIRE . PRIVATE TOKEN W UPCOTT Dis MAY 1801. 


S. J. Nico. 
1, Caversham Road, N.W. 


Campretts or CaRrRADALE (6 §, iv. 49, 96, | 


129).—My “ Old Mortality” rambles covered most 
of the ancient churchyards in the neighbourhood 
of Campbeltown. I may principally specify Kil- 
kerran, Kilchouslan, and Kilcolmkill. My im- 
pression is that it was at Kilchouslan, about three 
or four miles north of Campbeltown, on the east 
coast of Kintyre, that I saw inscriptions to the 
memory of the Campbells of Carradale. But it 
may possibly have been at Saddell, which I also 
visited in those days. I may perhaps get a con- 
firmation of my recollections from friends still in 
Kintyre. C. H, E, Carmicnagt, 


Penrita Cuvurcn: Portraits (6™ §. iv. 69, 
132).—These portraits were engraved by Harding, 
and will be found in his Shakespeare Illustrated, 


&e., 1793. J. I. D. 


Snaxsreare’s “Sonnets” (6 S. iv. 108).— 
The most complete list of books on Shakespeare’s 
Sonnets which I can find is contained in Shake- 
spereana from 1564 to 1871, edited and published 
by Mr. F. Thimm, 24, Brook Street, Hanover 
Square, W. Mr. Thimm hopes shortly to issue 
a new edition of his most useful book, with the 
necessary additions up to date. 

Wm. H. Peer. 


Torquay May-Dotis (6" §S. iv. 60).—With 
regard to the Torquay May-dolls, I beg to say that 
I have been familiar with them for more than 
forty years, and must have seen upwards of a 
thousand of them. Indeed, the children are en- 
couraged to bring them to my house every year. 
Each child, however, brings one doll only—never 


two; and no one with whom I have conversed on 

the question has ever seen two. Size seems to be 

a matter of no importance. I called attention to 

| this custom many years ago. (See Once a Week, 

Sept. 24, 1870). Wa. PenceEtry. 
Torquay. 





Tue Mortiock (Nor Mattocx) Istanps (6 
S. iv. 129).—The Mortlock Isles, lat. 6° S., long. 
156° E., were discovered in 1795 by Capt. Mort- 


lock, who called them Hunter Islands; but the 


| name of the discoverer himself, given by Krusen- 
I am under the impression that a very interesting | 


stern, has prevailed. 


EverarpD Home CoLemMAn. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


SHAKSPEARE AND CuMBERLAND (6% §, iv. 126). 
|—In vol. ii. of Testamenta Eboracensia (Surtees 
Soc., No. 30) there are two occurrences of the 
name of Shakspeare, which, though not taking us 
quite so far north as Cumberland, show that the 
name was not unknown in the northern counties. 
John Shakspeare, of Doncaster, chapman, makes 
his will in 1433, mentioning his wife Joan, but no 
children; and Sir Thomas Chaworth, in 1458-9, 
leaves to Margery Shaksper, for her “ yode ser- 
vyce,” six marks to her “ mariage.” 
J. H. Crark. 


Avutnors oF Quotations Waytep (6* §. iii. 
409, 498; iv. 18).— 

“ The foolish man does not know hisown foolish business.” 

The Earl of Chesterfield was the nobleman referred to, 
ante, p. 18, as having said this of, or to, the then Garter 
King, Sir William Anstip. Cf. Memoir of Lord Chester- 
field in Jesse’s Memoirs of the Courts of the Stuarts 
Nassau and Hanover. WiLLiamM DEANE. 
iv. 69,119.) 

“T could forgive him,” &c. 

These lines, not quite correctly quoted, are to be found 
in an epigram by the Poet Laureate. They are quoted 
at length, and very drolly commented on, in the memor- 
able slashing article by which the Quarterly, No. 97, 
1833, for a long time sadly prejudiced the fame of Mr. 
Tennyson as a poet. CARLTON, 
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Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 


Bedford and its Neighbourhood. By Dudley G. Cary 
Elwes, F.S.A. (Bedford, The Mercury Press.) 

Our correspondent Mr. Elwes has long been known as 

a genealogist and a writer of county history. We do not, 

however, remember that he has ever before published a 

book not for students only but for popular reading also. 

We most cordially thank him for having for once put 











| aside what are unquestionably higher things for the 
purpose of instructing the unlearned and half learned as 

to the neighbourhood in which he dwells. There was a 
| time when guide-books were among the weakest ex- 

hibitions of literary stupidity. A well-known writer in 
| the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1845 describes them as 
being for the most part little “ more than puff-paste, the 
congregated eulogy of a set of caterers for the recreation 
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of the invalid and idle” (i. 390). A change for the 
better has now taken place, and we have a emall collec- 
tion of guides on our shelves all of which show a high 
degree of culture and refinement in their writerz. 
Among these Mr. Elwes’s Bedford will hold a most 
secure place. We know few that surpass it in those 
things for which a guide-book is required, and it is no 
little praise to say that the things not required in a 
guide-book are conspicuous by their absence. The 
purely historical part of the book is exceedingly well 
done, and there are few things which have interest for 
the rational inquirer that do not find some incidental 
notice. For example, we have the names of the officers 
of the Bedford corporation in those happy times when 
municipal reform was undreamt of. Among them were 
the Field-Drivers, the Bucket-Keepers, the Ale-Tasters, 
the Fish-Searchers, the Flesh-Searchers, the Wood- 
Searchers, and the Chimney-Searchers. Mr. Elwes has 
carefully noted the inscriptions on the bells in the 
churches which he describes. This is a feature seldom 
found in books of this character, and is a valuable addi- 
tion. It seems that there are three alphabet bells near 
Bedford, that is, bells with the whole or a part of the 
alphabet used as an inscription. What can have been 
the motive for this no one seems to know. The alphabet 
used to be written in ashes on the floor when churches 
were consecrated according to the unreformed rite, and 
these alphabet bells may have some connexion with this 
ancient ritual practice. It is well to remember that 
when reading was an uncommon accomplishment the 
letters of the alphabet were deemed to have somewhat 
of a sacred character. Within the last quarter of a 
century the pot-hawkers in the north of England were 
in the habit of selling large yellow bowls with the 
alphabet stamped on their rims, just in the fashion of 
these curious bells. In St. Peter's Church at Bedford is 
a bell with the reading upside down, inscribed “ God 
save the king, 1650.” As there was no king in England 
then, Mr. Elwes is of opinion that the legend was put in 
this position that its royalist sentiment might pass un- 
noticed. We cannot but think that this is an error. 
Whether an adherent of the king over the water would 
have got into trouble by placing such an inscription on 
a bell in the Commonwealth time we do not know, but 
had there been any danger of it we cannot think that 
the childish device of inverting the letters would have 
saved him. Reversed and blundered legends on bells 
are not uncommon, and we make no doubt that this is 
one of them, and that one or more of the figures making 
up the date are wrong. Asan example of this we may 
quote the inscription on the clock bell in the Town Hall 
at Keswick, a rubbing from which is now before us. Here 
the date is without doubt 1001, and simple folk in those 
parts think that it is a veritable Anglo-Saxon relic. 
Apart, however, from the impossibility of Arabic figures 
being in use in those times, the shape of the figures and 
the letters that accompany them clearly indicate that 
the bell was cast in the seventeenth century. 


Recollections of Travel in New Zealand and Australia. 
3y James Ccutts Crawford, F.G.S., late Member of 
the Legislative Council, N.Z. (Triibner & Co.) 
Tuis is not only an interesting and charmingly illustrated 
record of travels among our Australasian colonies, but 
also a work full of suggestiveness on many points con- 
nected with the political and social welfare of those 
colonies. Mr. Crawford has much to tell us, and he 
tells it in a pleasantly discursive fashion, as he is 
rambling about the Northern and Middle islands, or 
crossing over to Sydney and Melbourne, and glancing at 
Hobart Town and Launceston. He landed close to the 
place “ where Wellington now stands,” and found Colonel 





Wakefield and Mr. Hanson. afterwards Chief Justice of 
South Australia, discussing the affairs of the young settle- 
ment. not yet under Crown administration. When Mr. 
Crawford was at Port Nicholson in 1839, there was but 
one white man in the place, but his name, as our author 
justly remarks, was ubiquitous. We may as well say at 
once that it was Smith. There is much to be told about 
New Zealand from many points of view. Of the land 
question, the electoral question, and divers other pro- 
blems common to colonial life in various quarters of the 
globe, Mr. Crawford speaks with the experience of an 
old colonist. He applies this experience to other 
countries in which we are interested, viz., the Transvaal 
and Afghanistan, and his views deserve to be carefully 
studied. It will, perhaps, not be long ere we have tho 
opportunity of testing their accuracy in South Africa, 
The physical features of the countries which he knows 
so well receive their full share of Mr. Crawford’s atten- 
tion. The geological and physiographical maps of New 
Zealand give an additional value to his book, read in 
connexion with the chapters devoted to those important 
subjects. There are many good stories of incidents of 
travel which we have not space to extract. But we are 
reminded of some recent discussions in “ N. & Q.” when 
we read of a Maori chief who could not be baptized 
because he would not put away five of his six wives. 
although they were “neither young nor pretty.” If 
this obstinate old heathen had only known the wife- 
selling manners and customs of the North Riding of 
Yorkshire, he might have turned a pretty penny and 
become a respectable Christian. A couple of years ago 
Mr. Crawford passed through Honolulu, and saw one of 
our recent royal visitors, King Kalakaui, whom he 
describes as a ‘‘ well-educated man, of a fine presence,” 
and speaking English perfectly. In Europe, too, our 
author has something to say about places and persons 
of interest. When at Athens he went out to visit an 
old friend of Sir Walter Scott, Mr. Skene of Rubislaw 
(to whom one of the cantos of A/armion is dedicated), 
then residing under the shadow of Hymettus. For the 
traveller, in these days of trips round the world, Mr. 
Crawford's book possesses a direct and practical value. 
To those who stay at home at ease, but like to read of 
wanderings by flood and field at the Antipodes and in 
the New World, and to all who are interested in the 
colonial conquests of Great Britain, we can equally 
recommend Jtecollections of Travel in New Zealand and 
Australia. 


Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, 1654. Edited 
by Mary Anne Everett Green for the Master of the 
Rolls. (Longmans & Co.) 

Tue documents calendared in this volume enable us to 

follow the course of public affairs, and to realize the 

condition of the nation during the last ten months of the 
year 1654. The Protector enjoyed, under the Instrument 
of Government, greater powers than had ever been 
claimed by any king of England, for his Orders in 

Council had the force of law until they were reversed 

by Parliament, and there was no Parliament sitting. 

He was king in all but name, and now began to surround 

himeelf with all the appliances of royal state. He had 

his troop of lifeguards, whose pay was fixed at the 
high rate of 5s. a day for each private, and the Council 
of State was ordered, on March 21, 1653/4, to bring in 

‘*a model” for the settlement of his highness’s house- 

hold. 65,000/. was paid during these ten months for his 

household expenses, besides 5,000/. for repairs and 

6,600. for new furniture. But it was still more signi- 

ficant that tapestry and other goods belonging to the- 

late king, which had been scattered or sold, were now 
repurchased at the cost of 35,497/. 16s. 6d., and appro- 
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priated to the Protector’s use. The royal parks, also, at 
Hampton Court, Windsor, and Bushy, and the palaces 
of St. James's and Whitehall were ordered to be repur- 
chased for his residence, and they were to be “ furnished 
according to instructions from her highness the Lady 
Cromwell.” Some thirty persons, who were for the most 
part pensioners or old servants of the late king, had 
lodgings in Whitehall and the Mews, and their summary 
removal brought in a host of petitions to the Council 
and made the new government unpopular. The peace 
with Holland is the first public event recorded in 
this Calendar, and May 23 was set apart as a day of 
public thanksgiving to celebrate it. But it was a “ peace 
with honour,” for it was insisted on as an indispensable 
cundition of the treaty that Dutch captains should lower 
the flag and topsails whenever they came within shot of 
an English man-of-war. This submission was resented 
by the Dutch as an affront, and was seldom yielded 
without compulsion ; but Cromwell's captains stood no 
nonsense, and opened fire on every vessel which kept the 
flag aloft. Their reports to the Admiralty are full of 
triumphant vindications of the honour of the British 
flag. We have also the testimony of Sir Edward Nicholas, 
who was then Secretary of State to Charles II., that 
“ Cromwell keeps all the neighbouring Princes in awe of 
him by his fleet in the Downs,” which he kept afloat 
at an enormous expense. A new Parliament was ordered 
to meet at Westminster on Sept. 3, 1654, and writs for 
the elections were issued to the sheriffs on June 7. All 
persons who had acted against Parliament since 1641 
were disqualified from sitting in Parliament and voting 
gt the elections; but notwithstanding this precaution 
many disaffected persons were returned in the western 
counties and in Wales, where the royalist party was 
strong. On the other hand, Sir Richard Temple, Bart., 
was chosen one of the knights of the shire for Warwick- 
shire, although he was under age, on the sheriff's 
assurance that he had the Protector’s dispensation ; 
whilst two gentlemen of Bedfordshire declared that they 
had been prevented from voting for Sir William Butler 
by the statement that the Protector did not wish him to 
be elected for the county, and had sent down an order 
about it. Two days before Parliament met, seven Scotch 
peers and twenty-six gentlemen, imprisoned for treason 
at the Tower or St. James's, were set free on security 
not to act against the Commonwealth; but they were 
banished from England, and were not to return without 
leave. Sir William Davenant, the poet, was released a 
few days before, but the Earls of Worcester and Cleve- 
land remained in confinement at the Tower. The 
vigilance of the Government was justified by the dis- 
covery, in the spring of this year, of a new plot to murder 
the Protector and proclaim Charles Stuart king. The 
chief conspirators, Gerard, Vowell, and Fox, were tried 
in June by a commission presided over by John Lisle, 
one of the Lords Commissioners of the Great Seal, but 
Judge Atkins refused to sit on the commission, because 
he had sworn to observe the laws of England, and by law 
no man could be tried for his lifeexcept by a jury. This 
argument, however, did not help the prisoners, and the 
court unanimously signed the warrant for their execution. 

This year was marked by some administrative reforms 
of great importance. Every department of state hada 
separate treasury, and the multiplicity of treasuries was 
not only a fruitful source of expense, but offered oppor- 
tunities for roguery. It was discovered that the public 
had been defrauded by forged warrants to the value of 
230,0002., and an ordinance was drawn up for the pay- 
ment of all public moneys in future into the Treasury at 
Westminster. Acts also were passed for the improve- 
ment of the Post Office and the regulations of Customs 
and Excise, whilst the Court of Chancery was reformed 





by new rules of jurisdiction and a lower scale of fees, 
The orders of the Protector in Council were arbitrary, 
but were universally acknowledged to be of benefit to the 
nation. 


By the death of Dr. John Hill Burton, which we 
merely recorded last week, Scotland has lost one of ite 
most distinguished antiquaries, and a most remarkable 
man of letters. A native of Aberdeen, Dr. Burton was 
born in 1809. In 1831 he passed as an advocate at the 
Scottish bar; but his attention was mainly taken up 
with literature. He was a contributor to the later 
volumes and to the supplement of the Penny Cyclo- 
pedia—chiefly on subjects connected with Scottish law. 
He also wrote a Manual of the Law of Scotland, a Trea- 
tise on Bankruptcy Law, Narratives from Criminal 
Trials in Scotland, and contributed the law articles to 
Waterton’s Cyclopedia of Commerce. Dr. Burton assisted 
Sir John Bowring in preparing the collected Works of 
Jeremy Bentham, and he also wrote the /ntroduction to 
the Study of Bentham’s Works, and the lives of Simon 
Lord Lovat and of Duncan Forbes of Culloden. In 
1853 he brought out his History of Scotland from the 
Revolution of 1688 to the Extinction of the Jacobite In- 
surrection, and between 1867 and 1870 he published an 
elaborate History of Scotland from Agricola’s Invasion 
to the Revolution of 1688. The publication of this work 
led to the appointment of Dr. Burton to the post of 
Historiographer Royal of Scotland, an old office in the 
Queen's Scottish household. Among Dr. Burton’s other 
works may be mentioned his History of the Reign of 
Queen Anne, The Scot Abroad, and The Book-hunter. 
He was a Fellow of the Royal, the Antiquarian, and the 
Geological Societies, and had received the degree of 
LL.D. from the University of Aberdeen, and that of 
D.C.L. from Oxford. 


LampetH Patace Liprary will be closed for six 
weeks, for the recess, from the 29th inst. 


Rotices to Correspondents. 


A CoRRESPONDENT writes :—‘‘ I shall be glad to know 
the value of a Bible published in 1521. The type is very 
clear, but there are some chapters missing at the begin- 
ning of Genesis and some at the end of the Revelation. 
It contains the Apocrypha, snd on the fly-leaf of the 
New Testament there is the date 1521. Can it be one 
of Tyndale’s Bibles?” 

G. 8. B.—The biretta is the square cap worn by 
clerics over the zucchetto. 

A CORRESPONDENT asks by whom are the poems The 
Curfew and The Captive, and where they may be obtained. 

A Forricyer.—Mr. G. R. Sims's poems may be had 
at the office of the Weekly Dispatch, Wine Office Court, 
Fleet Street, E.C. 

Harry Hems (“An English Font in a Transatlantic 
Church ”),—See “ N. & Q.,”’ 5 S. viii. 65. 

C. T. (* Pins and Needles”).—C. B. S., ante, p. 75, 
merely quotes Coleridge's Table- Talk. 

J. W. (Derby Club).—Both ways are correct. 


NOTICE 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “‘ The Publisher ”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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